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THE STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


A Corporation with 90,000,000 Stockholders 
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O you ever stop to think that you own as much of the Treas- “IN 
ury Department Building, and the Capitol at Washington, CAN 
as Roosevelt or Rockefeller? Do you ever realize that you Vy 
are a stockholder in the great corporation, known as the 44) 

United States of America, that year by year expends billions of dollars? AN 

A cohesive, complete compendium of the Story of our Great Nation Wy 
will appear in the pages of the National Magazine during 1909. Ev ij 
reader will have an opportunity to become personally acquainted wit OY 
the men in charge of the various departments and Lasaniec Ny 

This information will be embodied in a series of illustrated sketches AN 
alive with human interest, personal experience and unique and curious [& 
incidents, of far more value than routine reports, affording a breadth, a Wy 
continuity of interest, a lucidity of interpretation, never before found in SY 
any description of the great corporation operated by Uncle Sam. AN 

For ten years the NATIONAL has demonstrated the permanent value ay 


Ss 
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and interest of its timely sketches of the personnel and labors of the 
directors of executive, legislative and sailicial imal at Washington, and has 
secured proot positive that the people are eager to become acquainted 
with the operation of the "departments" at the Capital. A single 
year's subscription to the NATIONAL MAGAZINE for 1909 will secure 
for you the most vivid, picturesque and intensely fascinating articles of 
the year concerning the federal machinery at Washington, and written 
by the "men on the spoi," in the same way they would write home. 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT NATION 
EXECUTIVE— 


The story of the Executive Department and President's Cabinet 
will be told in his characteristic lucid style, by Hon. George B. Cor- 
télyou, who has held three cabinet positions, and been intimately 
associated with the policies and Jabu:3 of three administrations. 
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LEGISLATIVE— 

The Legislative branch will be treated by officials high in the 
counsels of the government, and eminently qualified to write on this 
important topic. These articles will be a compendium for congres- 
sional matters, such as has never before been presented to the public in 
an editorial way. The various senators and congressmen will take for a 
subject, what each considers vital legislation under consideration for 1909. 

Among the contributors to this special feature will be ten prominent 
United States Senators, representing the various political parties. Con- 
gress will be represented by leading congressmen. 


JUDICIARY— 


Notable contributions concerning the Supreme Court of the United 
States will be written by Justice Henry Billings Brown (retired) who 
served for more than a generation on the Highest Tribunal of the nation. 
The personal reminiscences and succinct history of the highest delibera- 
tive body will be intensely interesting and instructive. The broad scope 
and purpose of the final interpreters of the Constitution—the basic charter 
of the United States of America—will be illuminated by Justice Brown 
in a way that will furnish a most accurate appreciation of the tasks of 
the judicial power of the nation. It will bring before the reader the rich 
historical traditions and broad personal impressions of one who has taken 
an active part in the Judiciary for many years. 


STATE— 


This great department, which transacts the most vital matters con- 
nected with our Slew with foreign powers, and with which often 
lies the power for peace or war, will be the subject of forceful articles 
from those who are thoroughly informed on its momentous duties. 
Hon. Elihu Root will contribute articles describing the wide scope of 
this department, and international law and usage. 


AGRICULTURE— 


The complete story of this Department is to be found in the summary 
by Secretary of pee James W ilson, supplemented by articles on: 
The Weather Bureau—Chief Willis L.. Moore. 
Forestry Service—Chief Gifford Pinchot. 
Bureau of Entomology—Chief L. O. Howard. 
Bureau of Chemistry—Chief H. W. Wiley. 


COMMERCE AND LABOR— 


This new member of the Departmental family, about which the 
eneral public is but sparsely informed, will have a complete story of 
e various bureaus, which will all be clearly-cutlined in a preliminary 

article by Secretary Oscar S. Straus and include sketches on: 


Corporations—Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith. 
Census—Director S. N. D. North. 
Statistics—Chief Oscar P. Austin. 
Manufactures—Chief John M. Careos. 
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INTERIOR— 


Here will be told the inner workings of the different branches: 


Patent Office—Commissioner Edward B. Moore. 

General Land Offce—Commissioner Fred Dennett. 

Reclamation and Geological Survey Director George Otis Smith. 
Education—Commissioner Elmer E. Brown. 


WAR DEPARTMENT— 

The conduct of this most vital department is a closed book to most of 
us, and the extent of its work little appreciated. An article which will 
describe the great work of the army of Uncle Sam will be furnished by: 

Secretary of War Luke E. Wright. 

Maj.-Gen. J. Franklin Bell, Chief of General Staff. 


Brig.-Gen. Henry G. Sharpe, Commissary Department. 
Gen. J. B. Aleshire, Quarter-Master Department. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT— 


While all the world is watching the triumphal progress of our fleet 
in its world-girdling journey of peace, it is well to learn of the more 
serious duties devolving upon our navy department. Secretary of the Navy 
Newberry will contribute an article of general character dealing with 
all phases of the department, while Brig.-Gen. George F. Elliott and his 
aid-de-camp, Lieut. R. B. Putnam, will describe the Marine Corps. 
Byron J. Price, Assistant Auditor of the Navy Department, will ns 
the details of auditing accounts. 


POST OFFICE— 


A study of the prodigious detail required in the transaction of our 
postal affairs, will be prepared by men who lead in the control and 
management of this enormous work. The articles contributed by Hon. 
George von L. Meyer, Postmaster-General; Charles P. Grandfield, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General; Joseph Stewart, Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General; Abraham L. Lawshe, Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, and P. V. DeGraw, Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, 


will be of vital interest. 


TREASURY— 

The work of the Treasury department will be described from the 
personal standpoint by Assistant Secretary James B. Reynolds. The 
various branches will be described by: 

Lawrence O. Murray, Comptroller of the Currency. 

Louis A. Coolidge, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Joseph E. Ralph, Assistant Director, Engraving and Printing. 

ohn E. Wilkie, Chief, Secret Service Division 
alter Wyman, Surgeon-General, Bureau of Public Health. 


JUSTICE— 
Uncle Sam's great legal department, organized to safeguard for 
the people the rights guaranteed them under the constitution, will be 
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IF YOU WISH 20,S02cR2 "ork, Ove Maan 
METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


should be that one; so thoroughly American is it, so vital, and so varied. If 
however, you require several, we, as agents, are able to secure for you, as one 
of our patrons, what you wish, together with the METROPOLITAN, at wonder- 
fully low rates. We venture to call to your attention a few of these combinations: 


























“A” Red. Price The METROPQGLITAN and md one 
CLASS A Per Year magazine in Class ‘‘A’’ for....... $ 1. 65 
ee enn «- «+--+ ES The METROPOLITAN and any two $2. 30 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. ao) ROAD magazines in Class **A"’ for ....... : 
Garden Magazine ............. 1.00 fhe METROPOLITAN and any three 2. 9 
ee OS See 1.00 magazines in Class ‘‘A’’ for....... i) 5 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 1.00 os _ ; . a 
National Food Magazine....... 1.00 The ri Senta hag nig be ae 4 one 
*Woman’s Home Companion. 1.25 pairing pag Pend 5 “Be” i ve 7 — ae 
CLASS “B” oe. ace The METROPOLITAN and one Glass ss OD. 
Independent.................. $2.00 A” and one Class **IV 
[OD TE eS ees ese 3.00 |- mera — 
Putnam’s and the Reader ..... 3.00 ‘The M E T R o P 0 Li T AN and any $2. 35 
Short Stories. ............. .. 150 one in Class ‘*B” for............ 
CLASS “IV” Red. Price The METROPOLITAN and any $3.70 
Pacific Monthiy............... 1.50 two: in ass “TOP. .o.s i. cies e 
ee e0 i pn ae —e 
RG Soe Stic Lau cee 1.50 , 
Technical World.............. 1.50 The ME 7 oO aft ay oh N and any $2. oO 
World To-day................. 1.50 Re Ne EE Pesan snces: 








SPECIAL! METROPOLITAN, WGRLD’S WORK and DELINEATOR, $3.00 





sininliees ; PA eA Gnie RU ERO oo oc io wis ce Seo dots oie sane Se ae $2.00 
FHE METROPOLITAN with ¢ Yhe Housekeeper and The Reliable Poultry Journal 1.70 
CUT is THRE os 5 es ces vp oan cena ass crenes 2.75 





SPECIAL! METROPOLITAN, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, McCLURE’S, $2.50 





Any of the (HARPER'S MONTHLY (0200000000000 53330 
Publications in this tist \ UIRRARY DIGRSE. 6600000000000) gg 
may be added SCRIBNER'S 1000200500000007. piston aan 

cine actinium SES SuENON enc EB 





THE METROPOLITAN ) THE METROPOLITAN 
EVFRYBODY’S. .. | $2 50 WORLD’S WORK . . =a $3.25 
TH 


fE DELINEATOR . EVERYBODY’S. . . 





* Twenty-five ce t be added (o all clubs coniaining Woman's Home Companion if ordered ajtcr February 1st, 1909. 


On account of our special arran sdipee nt with the publishers of the various magazines, we are 


in a positi on to quote prices to you far below those which would ordinarily be given to you, so 
if you do not nes in the above cla fe g offers the combination which you desire, w1 rite to us 
exactly what you wish and we will t u the lowest possible price for such a combinati 


METROPOLIT AN "MAGAZINE AGENCY 


Uept. lL, 7 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THIS OFFER CANCELS AND TAKES PRECEDENCE OVER ALL PREVIOUS OFFERS VADE RV US 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


40 VOLUMES 





FOR NATIONAL MAGAZINE READERS 
AFew Rubbed Sets at 40% Discount 


O/AeNew Imperial 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


40 Volumes 28,000 Pages 7,000 Illus. 
MADE FOR USE! 22: cistipzuishing feature. of the 


ness. It {s the result of the closest study of the entire Encyclopedia field to 
ascertain what should constitute a work that would be at once the most use« 
ff and wsabie, as well as the most complete and authoritative refer- 
ence library possible to make in a single ape en Covering as it does 
eeompiletely the large field occupied by all other Encyclopedias, it intro- 
duces many new features not found in amy other. 
only encyclopedia issued in convenfent-sized volumes, Ninety 
per cent. Of the encyclopedias in the homes to-day are rarely used; the great 
weight and cumbersome size of the volumes are responsible for their lack of use. 
_ . “Although possessing three other encyclopedias of great merit, THE IMPERIAL 
4 pi boige | to ojiener than any other. To meit is anecessity.”—REV. JOHN MILLER, 
oselle, N. J. 
4t is the ently one that includes all dictionary words, with their defini- 
tions, pronunciations, derivations, and synonyms, all under a single alpha- 
betical arrangement. It pronounces every title, Alstorleal, blographical, 
geographical, and scientific. it is the only pronouncingencyclopedia, 
“I possess jive others but tt is to Tam Imperiay that Z refer oftener than to 
all the rest.”—I. T. Corron, M.D., Charleston, W. Va. 
sf covers ” range of topics by hundreds than does the largest 
of all other encyclopedias. it has had the most careful editorial supervision. 
Incomparable for information about any word, thing, person, place, or 




















event. 

“Meets more sully my tdea of @ perfect encyclopedia than any other.”— 
Ferris S. Fitcu, Ex.-Supt. Public Instruction, Michigan, 

1 to date. Having but recently been completed, contains much {n- 

formation not found elsewhere, ; : 

“In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, accurate and 
compact.”—Proressor Day, of Yale, 

These features belong to Tue Imprrtan exelusivelys they dis- 
tinguish it from all others; they mark it as an exceptional production* 


Slightly Rubbed, but otherwise Perfectly Sound 


We propose to send this magnificent New Reference Library entirely at our 
own expense for inspection. . We ask pon to give it the most searching 

examination, and compare it with any similar work published at any 

price. We believe you will prefer it to the best of them; that is why we 


















propose to place it Cn trial in your home. N. M. 
he Volumes are handsomely and durably bound in heavy Eng- Feb. 
lish heen els0 iy pomasient halt ance aad ata small advance over 
6 Clo! rice, 'The print large an ° 
a Ni O PAYIEEN iz QUIKED until you have examined the HENRY G. 
Or. our hom 
ere ALLEN & CO., 
BOOKCASE FREE! 150 Fifth Ave., 
‘We havea limited numberof three shelf, solid oak, New York, 


made to holdthisset. We propose to offer them asa 

remium to prompt purchasers. All orders sentin 

Fhis month will include one of these handsome 
AGT QUICKLY 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO. 


Send me, Prepaid, one 
slightly rubbed set Imperial 
Encyclopedia in heavy English 
cloth inding with bookcase. If 
satisfied, I will send you 
within 10 days after receipt and 
per month thereafter for 16 month 


8, 
Method: 00: title to remain with you until paid in 
h ist Book full. If ee satisfied, I will notify you 


Concern Bullding, pWithin 10 da 
order. 
150 Fifth Avenue, above to $2.50 per month.) 


NEW YORK. 
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| Matter of POWDER OF SOME SORT 
io sh is MOST OF THE TIME 
ay BA 3) Ga (O08 WO) Od Bs | os oe AO) od 
A careful census. shows that NINE 
TENTHS of the Women use a Washing 
Powder. The others might be called the 
"Submerged Tenth". Some use SOAPY 
powders, others NON-SUDSING powders 
with Soap, but Powder of some sort Most 
of the Time — by Most of the People. 
@ The Well-to-Do—those who have the 
| Finer things to care for—who use Wits in 
stead of Muscles, use PEARLINE, the 
ORIGINAL and BEST Soap Powder. 
@ The: more: Intelligent and Careful the 
Woman the more surely is she a PEAR- 
‘LINE’: User. -She “knows. PEARLINE 
+ | insures Perfect Cleanliness with Least Labor, 
y use Soap — It’s simply a | | that PEARLINE is Hamnless to Skin— 
waste of inferior material to use |'| Fabrics .and-Colors—in fact: it preserves 
anything except Your Wits to help||them:.Think -of the Saving in washing 
PEARLINE—MODERN SOAP. - without rubbié -PEARLINE. does. that. 








IF THERE 1S ONE THING THAT WILL GET ‘“‘NEXT TO” A MAN AND HIS AFFECTIONS, 
IT 1S A SMOOTH-CUTTING, ALWAYS READY RAZOR. 





Because it is first-class, as the name implies. we have chosen this fine 
hollow-ground razor for a National Magazine premium and perpetual adver- 
tisement. We will send one postpaid, beautifully etched as shown, for only two 
new annual subscribers. Thousands of new names are being added to our sub- 
scription list every month, and it is to give everyone who can help us a practical 










reward for individual help that this razor is thus offered. Will you ask two of your 4 
friends to subscribe, and hereafter shave with The Premier Razor? j 

¢: We are willing to mail one for examination to responsible parties who can 
: secure subscribers or who prefer to purchase it at the special cash price ; 
4 of $1.00. No better razors usually sell for $2.00 and upwards. Fr 


The two annual subscriptions must be prepaid. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Boston, Mass. 





















Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 























lanets in their courses bave marked february 

—of few days— as the birth-month of two 

great Americans. HA century ago a cradleless 
infant was born in a log cabin in Kentucky: the 
child of a lowly frontiersman has taken rank with 
the high-born Qasbington. 


Lincoln’s birthday is now in the thoughts and 
minds of dwellers in every farm, village, town and city 
throughout the republic. Che day will be observed 
with exercises in schools, and with municipal and 
social observances notable and numerous. Singularly 
Vivid in the retrospect of over forty-three years are 
the memories. of Lincoln in Qashington, where he 
bore for his people, and for millions more, burdens 
such as few men have borne; gained such honor and 
love as still fewer have received from the hearts of 
the people, and died a martyr’s death, tragic in all 
its phases as the most terrible of the masterpicces 
of Greek tragedy, to be mourned by friend and foe 
and all bumanity, bis great soul enshrined in the bearts 
of mankind forever. 





























PRESIDENT LINCOLN ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF ANTIETAM 


Taken shortly after the great battle. The photograph shows the great height of Lincolp compared 
with the stalwart cers an@ mep surrounding hin 
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Y one act of 


in a few moments, the kinship of 
the world was proclaimed. and the 
ideals of Abraham Lincoln glori- 


fied and perpetuated by 
It was most appropriate 
that the Congress of 
the United States should 
generously vote $800,000 
for the relief of the suf- 
ferers in the Italian 
earthquake, at a time 
when preparations were 
being made for the ol.- 
servance of the centen- 
ary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln —a 
man who always re- 
sponded gladly to an 
appeal for help, and who 
regarded necessity as 
sufficient reason for 
prompt assistance, re- 
gardless of precedent 
and tradition. What 
act of Congress could 
more strongly empha- 
size the great-hearted- 
ness of Lincoln than 
this generous response 
to suffering Italy, al- 
most a_ half-century 
after he had passed 
away! The act may 
have reached beyond 


constitutional limits, but it recognized Lin- 


Congress,’ completed 


the Union he saved. 








in regular routine the vote announced that 
the young republic of the West had hastened 
so generously to the relief of one of the 
ancient nations of the East, in her dark day 
of calamity and sorrow. 


It was equally appro- 
priate that the American 
fleet, engirdling the 
globe, should pause in 
its gala voyage and dis- 
patch ships to the aid of 
stricken Sicily. Instead 
of going grimly into bat- 
tle to destroy life, now, 
in the birth month of 
one of the world’s great 
commanders of men, the 
American navy has has- 
tened to offer assistance 
to those in distress amid 
the awful devastation of 
a volcano’s sudden over- 
whelming wrath. This 

broad interpretation of 
soldiers’ and _ sailors’ 
duty, taking it for 
granted that before all 
other obligations comes 
the rendering of assist- 
ance where needed and 
the saving of life rather 
than its destruction, is 
peculiarly characteristic 
of the patriot whose 
birth we celebrate on 


February twelfth—a day each year will make 


coln’s ideal of the kinship of the human more memorable as passing time affords a 


race 


A thrill went through the house, when 


truer perception of Lincoln’s greatness. 
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N the Washington of today are many aged 

men in active life who saw the living 
Lincoln during the trying and crucial days 
of the republic, and their memories give us 
many a jewel to vitalize and immortalize 
the times of Lincoln and bring him even 
nearer to our hearts than the great Washing- 
ton, who stands firmly on his pedestal, a 
classic, admired through the haze of history. 
Associated with Lincoln is a humanness and 
great-heartedness that expresses the nation’s 
ideal of itself exemplified in a great man 
beloved of the people. How vividly his form 
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REPRESENTATIVE HENRY D. CLAYTON 
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seemed to move before me when I heard 
from the lips of one who was a youth in those 
stirring times, a description of Lincoln as 
he used to walk, stooped and saddened, from 
the White House to the Treasury Department 
during the darkest days of the war, to obtain 
reports from the front. With a shawl over 
his thin shoulders, and his silk hat set far 
back on his head, he would bend over the 
telegrapher’s desk with great eagerness, his 
face reflecting the admiration, pity and sor- 
row which he felt as he heard the little in- 
struments steadily click off the news from 
the front—a deed of rare heroism which 
gained the day, or the sacrifice of thousands 
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of lives for the preservation of the Union. 

How tenderly are told the stories of Lin- 
coln’s charity and tenderness, as, listening 
day after day to harrowing details, he looked 
with sympathy into the faces of the constant 
throng of visitors at the White House, some 
bringing curses and some cheer; how he 
went out on the Avenue to select toys for 
the Washington little ones, finding a gleam 
of sunshine in creating childish happiness 
even amid his own Titanic cares and the 
dark clouds of Union reverses. The won- 
der is that he escaped death at that time, for 
treason was barely concealed even at the 
national capital, and he went from place to 
place unattended, or galloped awkwardly to 
the front to secure news of the conflict. He 
visited the camps and bivouacs—the scenes 
which inspired Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”—and the hospitals, 
cemeteries and forts surrounding Washington, 
when every day was vibrant with the intense 
passions and militant factions of that tre- 
mendous crisis. These emotional days are 
very real as one goes about Washington and 
looks upon the places associated with Lin- 
coln—sites which must ever be hallowed by 
his memory. The rooms in the White House 
in which he remained almost a solitary pris- 
oner are revered as a shrine today; the pens 
and desks, the boots, hat and old shawl— 
any article he is known to have used—are all 
treasured mementoes. Long ago sneers at 
the rough, ungainly form have given place 
to plaudits, and the statesman, in discussing 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, calls to 
mind how he held together a Cabinet un- 
changed longer than any other president, 
sacrificing his own personal wishes for the 
welfare of the Union. Recollections of Lin- 
coln seem to bring him closer and closer to 
the hearts of the people; while other great 
men soar away to find them place on a ped- 
estal in passionless greatness. 

* * * 


a must be gratifying to Postmaster Gen- 
eral George von L. Meyer to know that 
the experiments made with postal savings 
departments in the Philippines have been 
successful. The deposits more than dou- 
bled in 1908 and the success of the project 
is now assured. The Philippine experiments 
will, doubtless, overcome some of the con- 
servative opposition in this country. This 
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information is clearly given in a report made 
by Secretary of War Wright, who also called 
attention to the fact that the revenues for 
1908 had increased nearly $250,000, now 
reaching a total of $17,000,000. 

The railway construction in Cuba and 
Panama now aggregates nearly 1,000 miles. 

The secretary of war reports that, in the 
event of war with any first-class power, we 
should need at least 350,000 more men. As 
the regular army is limited to 100,000 men, 
250,000 troops would have to be drawn from 
the organized .militia. He made an effec- 
tive plea for a better militia service. 

In the report, additional officers for the 
regular army are asked for; this is essential, 
for, of 137 companies of coast artillery, only 
thirteen have the full complement of officers. 
The work at Panama has made serious in- 
roads on the personnel of the regular army. 

In times of peace the absorbing topic in 
the War Department has been appropria- 


‘tions for rivers and harbors and other public 


works. It is often difficult to decide what 
matters properly come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Department or of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, for in 
the early days, before the Department of 
Commerce and Labor was organized, the 
War Department, curiously enough, was 
concerned with labor problems, and had a 
general supervision of matters pertaining to 
industrial activities in peace, as well as for- 
tifications and expenditures in time of war. 


* * * 


HERE is hardly a topic under the sun 

on which information may not be ob- 
tained at the Capital. While waiting for 
a Cabinet official with whom I had an ap- 
pointment, I chanced upon a man just re- 
turned from China. In the course of our 
conversation the price of eggs and the diffi- 
culty of keeping them fresh was discussed. 
I lamented that it was almost impossible to 
obtain a new-laid egg. He told how, when 
traveling in China, the American consul called 
his attention to the fact that the Chinese had 
centuries ago solved this problem in a more 
effective way than has ever been done by 
modern cold storage warehouse systems. It 
happened that he had had no opportunity 
to test the Chinese method until he was 
leaving the country, when he was presented 
with fresh-laid eggs incased in spherical mud 


pies. He brought home these packages along 
with other souvenirs, and kept them until 
“fresh” eggs soared to eighty cents a dozen; 
then he opened his mud pies, and imagine 
his surprise to find the eggs in first-class con- 
dition. 

“Later,” he said, “I tried the experiment 
myself: buried my eggs deep in mud and 
formed it into cakes around them, allowing 
‘the pie’ to dry out. The result was the 
same—when they were opened they were 
perfectly fresh.” 

This summer he laid in a good supply, and 
is happy in the anticipation of eggs for his 
breakfast as good as those fresh from the 
hennery, taken from the nest while her 
“henship” still cackles. 

This valuable information has been brought 
to the attention of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and no doubt a bulletin will be sent 
out suggesting to farmers the advisability of 
using this method of storage until such time 
as the price per dozen for “strictly fresh” 
eggs rises dollarwards. 


* * * 


FTER a long day alone in the great city 
of New York, especially if it happens 
to be Sunday evening, what a wave of loneli- 
ness sweeps over the stranger crossing the 
ferry, as he sits or stands amid the groups of 
happy families, returning from their weekly 
holiday in the woods. He envies the sturdy 
workman and his buxom wife and happy 
children, with their arms full of the berries 
and colored leaves that the little people love 
to gather in the fall of the year. What a 
gloomy time it is for the traveler, just coming 
from a wearisome trip, as he rushes through 
New York making engagements for the 
morrow; it is borne in upon him with un- 
pleasant force that he is indeed far from his 
loved ones, who are at home spending a happy 
day together, while he takes up his knap- 
sack as the ferry slip cogs clatter and the 
throng scatters. 
eo pe 
T the mention of the word statistics most 
of us at once think of a bare, severe, 
dusty room covered with cobwebs, with an 
outlook far from exhilarating; yet, without 
doubt, the most fascinating work of any bu- 
reau is that done in the Department of Sta- 
tistics by O. P. Austin, a veteran in the ser- 
vice. He has an enthusiasm for figures, and 
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when he talks conveys the idea that the world 
and all that is therein can be quite easily 
brought within the scope of his pencil and 
paper and long rows of figures. 

A new map has been issued by his depart- 
ment, which shows all the railways in the 
civilized world and also indicates the exact 
distance between the different places. The 


evolution and changes that have taken place 
are shown and the work of the Panama Canal 
is indicated, presenting the surprising fact 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Taken direct from a photograph of war times, considered 
by many to be the best likeness ever made 
of him with a camera 


that the distance between Europe and South 
America is actually less than between_ that 
country and the United States. 

Mr. Austin’s lectures and his work as a 
statistician have given him world-wide fame. 
He is a widely-traveled man, having made a 
tour of the world, and his lectures are full 
of thrilling interest. A man who can talk 
statistics for three-quarters of an hour and 
hold, without a break, the entire interest of 
his audience, is certainly unique. 

In the Department of Commerce and Labor 
there is one hopper through which statistics 
go for collaboration with this bureau. This 
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is where the world’s geography is being 
changed day by day. This quiet man, with 
iron-gray hair and soft dark eyes, evidently 
loves his work and has all the enthusiasm of 
a school-master in imparting information to 
those who desire it 

a 

N the front room of the Department of 

Commerce and Labor, Secretary Straus sits 
at a large flat-topped desk barricaded with 
papers and reports, with accumulated details, 
classed and indexed, at hand, with which to 
inaugurate new plans or expediate the already 
numerous and varied operations of his de- 
partment. No member of the Cabinet has 
ever entered more enthusiastically into his 
work than Secretary Straus; he has given all 
that assiduous care to his governmental 
undertakings which he once bestowed on 
his own private business. 

The functions of the department are ad- 
ministered through twelve different bureaus 
and divisions. As has been well said in the 
Secretary’s report, it comes into closer’touch 
with human and economic interests in the 
country than the work of any other depart- 
ment. At set periods the Secretary has a 
conference with the chiefs of the various 
bureaus, keeping in personal touch with 
them all and making the work of the depart- 
ment still more like the conduct of some 
great business establishment. 

Secretary Straus is keenly analytical, and 
has reached the last analysis in his study 
and investigation of naturalization and im- 
migration problems. His reports show some 
startling facts which are also hinted at in 
his article, as, for instance, the present per- 
centage of foreign-born population, which will 
be a surprise to many readers. Secretary 
Straus is a man of broad, liberal ideas, con- 
ducting his department in a comprehensive 
and effective manner, and his article on 
the Department of Commerce and Labor will 
be eagerly read. J 

No other department of; our government 
resembles this one, or so exemplifies the 
national ideal of developing business and the 
exploitation of natural products, in short, 
the multiplication of existing resources to 
meet the increasing demands of a growing 
nation; this department is intended for the 
benefit of all the people, and every citizen 
should keep in touch with it so as not to 
lose sight of the splendid work it is doing. 
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HE ‘“Get-rich-quick” spirit is perhaps 
an outgrowth of the dream of the al- 

chemist, who felt that the grosser metals of 

earth could in some way be combined to 
make gold. The spirit of the old alchemist 
has never died out among men and all modern 
legislation seems to be focussed upon the 
problem of how to make the valueless valuable. 

Millions have been sunk in attempting to 

develop mines of refractory ores and the 

dream of the ancient Rosicrucians and adepts, 
the making of golour, to use the old jargon, 

“the transmutation 

of metals,” has not 

passed away with 
the great alchem- 
ists. It is essen- 
tially a part of 
continued  civiliza- 
tion and _ progress. 
The keen manage- 
rial and executive 
power which has 
built up immense 
corporations, bring- 
ing together various 
products compara- 
tively valueless by 
themselves, refining 
and combining them 
in smelter, foundry 
and factory, creat- 
ing new things of 
use and luxury and 

a demand for effec- 

tive methods of dis- 

tributing them— 
that is the splendid 
mission of modern leaders in business. The 

manager’s desk of such a concern is like a 

post-office box, he distributes the mail, gets 

the details—then the results, and makes gold 
of diverse materials. He is the dynamo 
upon which the wires concentrate and that 
is why the strain upon those who bear such 
heavy responsibilities is so often little ob- 
served. You see the wheels going around, 
but the tremendous dynamic power and 
pressure are little understood. American 
business methods are becoming electrified 
as well as motive power. The pace which 
electricity has set in motive power demands 

a force to contro] and direct results of like 

speed, energy and endurance. As the busi- 

ness becomes more complex the tiny wires 
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must be constantly watched. Every wire 
must have back of it the propulsative power 
and knowledge of a human mind. 

Men engaged in work of the most inexor- 
able accuracy and methodical calculation 
stop and write letters of sympathy, congratu- 
lation and condolences that would seem en- 
tirely foreign to the work in hand,—but it all 
plays the part. They know the tiny wires 
and windings of the human motors. They 
know where they are and know the power of 
that spark of human sympathy. The sales- 
man through his 
art of winning men 
adjusts himself to 
the customer whom 
for the moment he 
is addressing. If 
the man is by nat- 
ure slow, he begins 
slowly and walks 
along with him in 
conversation and 
thought as it were. 
If he is quick and 
nervous, he adjusts 
himself to the pace. 
In ages past the 
collection and fus- 
ingfof the grosser 
metals in the hope 
of producing gold 
was a purely chem- 
ical problem. In 
these days collect- 
ing and combining 
apparently incon- 
sequential materi- 
als, adopting them to hardly recognized 
uses, needs and necessities, and then creating 
a demand for them by melting the proposi- 
tion in an advertising crucible, and with 
an exploiting mortar and pestle, produces 
great enterprises which in turn actually 
create gold in a practical way of which the 
old alchemists little dreamed. The economic 
situation at Washington in this decade deals 
with adjusting distribution and production, 
and when I see the great master minds of 
industry and trade at Washington I feel that 
they are indeed a representative power for the 
welfare of the people that is not popularly 
understood in the heat of passion aroused by 
demagogues. The public welfare clause of the 
constitution is becoming the law of the land. 
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TYPICAL, progressive, peripatetic, push- 
ing American, full of enthusiasm in a 
noble cause, is Commander W. W. White 
of the United States Navy. I chanced to 
meet him in Toledo, and saw him duly in- 
itiate at least half a dozen gentlemen into the 
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order of the American National Red Cross, 
fastening on their breasts the dainty insignia 
of the order. 

In the American Order of the Red Cross 
there are at present less than 5,000 members 
who are paying dues and are ready to under- 
take the work they have in hand. In Japan 
there are 800,000; in England upward of 
half a million; in Germany three-quarters 
of a million. The work of the Red Cross 
does not mean merely following the trail of 
a devastating army and caring for friend and 
foe; the order must also be ready for the 
great calamities which occur in time of peace; 
the earthquake that destroyed Messina and 
San Francisco, the cyclone that swept St. 
Louis, the tempest that deluged Galveston or 
the conflagrations of Chicago, Boston, Port- 
land, Chelsea and Baltimore. The Red Cross 
naturally embraces a large number of army 
and navy men. With it is associated the 
work of Florence Nightingale and her com- 
rades in the Crimean,French-Austrian,F ranco- 
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Prussian, American Civil and Boer Wars. 
No soldier who went through any of those 
terrible conflicts, and no civilian who has 
been succored in his hour of distress and 
agony will ever forget the help and assist- 
ance rendered by this society, and to all such 
the red cross is always the insignia of God’s 
mercy and kindly human love and aid. 


* * * 


NCE a story is generally circulated con- 

cerning a public man, it is very difficult 
to convince people that there is practically no 
foundation for the tale. No less an author- 
ity than General Fred D. Grant, son of Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, declares that his father 
was never a great smoker, despite the fact 
that almost every picture of him shows him, 
cigar in mouth, and in every “yarn” about 
the great general his habit of smoking comes 
in somewhere. 
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General Grant tells how his father took 
up smoking in more than a cursory way. He 
was conferring with Admiral Foote on the 
flagship, and had just accepted a cigar from 
him, when word came that the left flank of 
the Union forces was being repulsed. Hurry- 
ing ashore, he galloped to the battlefield and 
gathered the troops together to such good 
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purpose that the victory of Fort Donelson 
resulted. The despatch related how General 
Grant came on the field, cool and collected, 
peacefully smoking a big cigar, and from 
that day to this, in the imagination of the 
people, the hero and his cigar have never 
been separated. The fact is, that the Gen 
eral happened to have the cigar between his 
fingers, and it remained, but he was probably 
quite unconscious of it, and would have 
grasped a chip of wood with equal energy 
if it had been in his 


hand at the crucial 
moment. 

After that victory, 
about 10,000 cigars 


were presented to the 
General by his many 
admirers, and it is 
said that he then 
began to 
carnest— to 
used. 


smoke in 
get the 
Those 

with 
him say that General 
Grant smoked slowly 


cigars 


who associated 


and that one cigar 
often lasted him 
from. breakfast to 


luncheon, though con- 
stantly remaining be- 
tween his fingers and 
giving the impression 
that he must be a 
great smoker because 
his cigar was always 
in his hand. 

It is related that 
when at West Point young Grant tried to 
comply with the unwritten code among the 
first cigar 
made him ill, and subsequent efforts were 
When he left West 


Point, he had probably never smoked a cigar 


cadets and learn to smoke; his 


no more pleasurable. 


at a single sitting, and was not a ‘‘real 
smoker” up to that tremendous moment in 
the War of the the 
paper paragraphers fixed upon him for life 


the accompaniment of a big black cigar. 


Rebellion, when news- 


* % * 


NE of the picturesque characters in 
Washington is John C. Crockett of 


Eldora, Iowa, who last January was appointed 
reading clerk of the United States Senate 
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Phere were over fifty applications, but Mr. 
Crockett was the choice of the Senate com- 
mittee, consisting of Senators Lodge, Carter, 
Burrows, Bacon and Tillman. He was clerk 
of the supreme court of Iowa, which position 
he resigned to go to Washington and assume 
his new duties. It is not surprising that he 
enunciation and 
voice are unusually clear and are of the kind 
known as a “‘first-rate telephone voice.” He 
was formerly an actur, and still has something 


was selected because his 


of the force and en- 
thusiasm of the Thes- 
pian of ‘the one night 
stand.” 

lor many years Mr. 


Crockett was the 
neighbor and_ close 


friend of Congress- 
man Birdsall, in the 
Third Iowa District, 
and has seen much 
of political life. He 
was also an intimate 
friend of the late 
Speaker Ilenderson 
and of Senator Alli- 
and has been 
prominent in civic 
society organizations. 
As one of the sena 
tors remarked: 

“Nothing is so 
soothing as to hear 
John Crockett’s voice 
rising and falling, 
with oratorical em- 
phasis, in the prosaic 
reading of the bills as they pass through the 
grind.” Mr. Crockett is a man of splendid 
personality and presence and is a marked 
addition to the personnel of the working 
force of the upper house. 


son 


MILLER 


* * * 


T is refreshing and most encouraging to 

receive from our subscribers many letters 
specifying prominent men whom they want 
to “fread about.” Young men who have 
gone out from country homes and farm labor 
and won for themselves a name in the world 
seem to be first in popular favor. Lately 
I have received four or five letters suggesting 
that if I wanted to know about successful 
railroad men in the East, who started in the 
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West, I should not overlook President Fred- 
erick D. Underwood of the Frie Railroad 
System. 

Of course I called (not for the first time) 
on Mr. Underwood, and found him the 
same genial, forceful personality of former 
years. At the head of one of the most in- 
teresting railroad systems of the world, it 
seems scarcely possible that anyone in the 
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railroad world does not know of ‘‘Fred” 
Underwood by reputation, and those who 
do not know him personally feel acquainted 
with a man who stands so well at the head of 
the list of practical railroad men and will 
yet do greater things before he hangs up his 
lantern and retires from long service and 
an honorable career. 

At his former home town, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin, local gossip still abounds in anec- 
dotes of his early life, because he was in 
everything a typical “‘live boy,” and later, 
in every sense of the word.a man Of rather 
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massive build and enormous physical strength, 
he wears a hat well up toward number eight, 
while his feet require boots of like size. 

His father was the pastor of the Baptist 
church in Wauwatosa, and on meagre re- 
sources the good country parson provided 
both his daughters and two sons with a good 
education. One daughter, spirited and self- 
reliant, became a teacher, and the boys con- 
fess that occasionally the elder sister helped 
out their own meager pocket-money, long 
before they had earnings of their own, for 
they never went to sister in vain. Now, one 
of those little brothers is Mr. William J. 
Underwood, general manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and the 
other Frederick D. Underwood, the presi- 
dent of the Erie. 

After a term as conductor, he was made an 
assistant yard master at Milwaukee, and 
when one day one of his friends among the 
men was badly injured, no hospital being 
available, young Underwood hurried him 
to a hotel and told the proprietor that the 
railroad would pay the bill, He made fre- 
quent visits to the invalid, and reassured the 
hotel that their bill would be paid. When 
the poor fellow came out minus an arm and 
a leg, a bill of $1,200 was sent to the then 
General Manager Merrill of the Milwaukee 
road. Merrill was one of the great striking 
figures of pioneer days, a very captain of in- 
dustry, but very peppery, impulsive and domi 
neering. When he saw the bill of $1,200, he 
very forcibly demanded to know by whose 
authority it was incurred. Young Under- 
a stranger to him—was brought in, 
and a lively scene followed. The general 
manager declared that the company would 
never pay the bill, and vociferated, ‘‘That 
ends it!” as his fist came down on the table 
with a rap that shook the chandelier prisms. 

“‘Well,”’ declared the young man, “if the 
company turns out into the streets its in- 
jured men, I will pay the bill.” 

“You will, eh!” sneered Merrill, “‘how will 
you pay it?” 

“T have twelve hundred friends in Milwau- 
kee, and every one of them will give a dollar 
for the purpose,” and off he went. 

““Wouldn’t bluff, would he?” said Mr. 
Merrill to his secretary. ‘‘Have him certify 
to the bill and then pay it.” In after years, 
when Underwood was on Merrill’s staff, the 


incident furnished both many a laugh. 


Wot d 
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At the instance of Mr. James J. Hill, Mr. 
Underwood was called to the management 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. When 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was seeking a presi- 
dent for the Erie, he sent for Underwood, 
and proffered it to him. 

Unchanging love for old friends, old days 
and old associations is strong in President 
Underwood. He visits Wauwatosa, his old 
home, and has spent several thousand dol- 
lars in improving the old house in which 
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always been ready for every emergency, from 
the time he first gave a “high ball” with a 
brakeman’s lantern to ‘‘go ahead.” It has 
been “go ahead” with Fred Underwood 
from that day to this, for his friends know 
he does things with “fixed terminal points”’ 
in view. 

* 


* * 


HE international congress of Esperanto 
propaganda, held at Dresden, Germany, 
was a great success 


The Emperor William 
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Organized at Washington, D. 


his parents began housekeeping and in which 
their children were born. He has also con 
tributed generously toward genera] civic im- 
provements in the old home town. 

When the fiftieth anniversary of the Beaver 
Dam Academy was celebrated, he attended 
it in a special train, taking with him all the 
old students he could round up, and made 
it one of the events of his life. The gathering 
embraced ministers, lawyers, bankers, farm- 
ers—all boys together for a day. Of all who 
deal with the perplexing problems confront- 
ing men today, none are more level-headed 
in understanding the rights of the people, 
as well as the rights of the railroads, than 
the energetic and forceful figure who has 


COUNCIL OF COMMERCE 
. 





during ‘‘ Conservation Week” 


sent greeting to twelve hundred delegates, rep- 
resenting about a million teachers and students 
of Esperanto; the King of Saxony accepted 
the position of patron, and opened the splen- 
did Royal Opera House for the production 
by a splendid cast of German actors and 
actresses of Goethe’s ‘‘Iphigenie,”’ translated 
into Esperanto by its inventor, Doctor Zamen- 
hof, and the authorities of Dresden, with a 
most cordial and considerate hospitality, not 
only made the delegates welcome, but drilled 
a score of policemen in Esperanto and as- 
signed them to the special service of the dele- 
gates. The language has been of especial 
interest to the American consular service. 
The movement is reported to have a million 
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members, about one thousand organized so- 
cieties, and some ninety special organiza- 
tions, such as temperance clubs and trade 
leagues, and including six women’s clubs 
There are fifty-five Esperanto publications, 
chiefly monthlies, devoted to the spread of 
the new tongue. There are, however, in- 
ternational publications for specialists, physi 
cians, chemists, the police and religious and 
secret organizations. 

The congress treated Esperanto in a very 
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China trade. The British postmaster-gen- 
eral gives it the same standing as other 
modern languages in the telegraph service. 
Count Hayashi, Japanese minister of foreign 
affairs, is president of the Japanese propa- 
ganda, and in a public letter advises his 
countrymen to acquire the language. 
In Germany it is held to be a very effective 
promoter of foreign trade, and many firms 
are already issuing circulars and current 
prices in Esperanto. 


new 


tl: 
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CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


In session in Washington, December, 1908 


sensible and business-like way, speaking of it 
as ‘a simple auxiliary to the living languages 
of the world, affording with little effort the 
means of bringing together on a common 
linguistic ground the most diverse peoples, 
and enabling them to communicate with ease 
all that concerns business, travel and material 
existence.” 

In other words, Esperanto is to become a 
world-wide interpreter for business, scientific 
and other material and common necessities; 
a kind of etherealized ‘universal solvent” 
of linguistic expression, like the Lingua Franca 
of the ancient Mediterranean mariners and 
traders, the “Chinook” patois of the North- 
west Coast, or the “Pigeon English” of the 


yA standard translation of the Bible is in 
progress, and the most of the New Testa- 
ment is ready for the press; the Psalms are 
already in print, and portions of the Old 
Testament have been published. 

Esperanto books for the blind are expected 
to be of great service, by introducing to blind 
people all over the world the works that now 
must be published in raised letters in several 
different languages. 

Yes, I expect some day to visit 212 in 
the State Department and hear a dozen 
different nationalities holding conversation 
in the liquid syllables of Esperanto—while 


the “messenger outside uses the same old 
phrase: “For de Lawd’s sake!” 
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HE chief of the Bureau of Manufactures, 
Major Carson, is much interested in 
the plans for holding a series of American 
industrial expositions in South America, 
which he thinks will be of wonderful value 
in building up South American trade. It is 
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felt that this kind of exploitation will in a 
measure defer and lessen the reaction that 
at certain periods affects our local markets, 
and will maintain a steady export demand, 
regardless of home trade. 

The consuls in various. South American 
countries report that the conditions are ripe 
for this project, and that the results must be 
beneficial to all parties and countries con- 
cerned in these expositions. The main pur- 
pose behind these plans is to have represen- 
tatives of the chamber of commerce and 
boards of trade in the various cities send out 
agents to South America to study conditions 
there and see what can be done to encourage 
legitimate trade, with a view to opening up 
business with the United States, and securing 
larger production at home and increased trade 
with all South American countries through 
the traveling American exposition of products 
from the states. Those versed in such 
matters feel sure that great results can be 
secured in this way 


WASHINGTON 


FIGURE of great interest in Wash- 


ington social and official life is 
General Luke E. Wright of Tennessee, 


former ambassador to Japan and now in 
charge of the war department. He is the son 
of Judge Archibald Wright, of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee. At the age of fifteen 
he joined the Confederate Army, serving under 
Breckenridge in the army of Tennessee, and 
was later promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 

Having finished his school work at the 
University of Mississippi, General Wright 
became the prosecuting attorney of Shelby 
County, Tennessee; his rigorous work in 
this office indicated the aggressive and force- 
ful character of the man. His record as a 
notable lawyer and a citizen of Memphis, 
Tennessee, during the trying days of the yel- 
low fever epidemic, when he was chairman 
of the relicf committee, shows the stuff of 
which real men are made. In a disturbance 
which occurred during this epidemic, a negro 
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sentinel shot a white ruffian; the race ex- 
citement that followed was quelled by Gen- 
eral Wright, who insisted that the action of 
the negro sentinel was justified. This in- 
stances that love of fair dealing which: has 
marked his whole career; a rigid respecter 
of individual rights, whether of white or 
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black men. During the campaign of 1896, 
General Wright became known as a ‘“‘gold 
Democrat,” and entered the national ser- 
vice as a member of the Philippine Commis- 
sion in 1900. In 1903 he was made presi- 
dent of the commission, and a year later was 
appointed civil governor of the island. He 
gave his whole time and attention to the prob- 
lems that came before him, and his solution 
of vexed questions led to his ultimate ap- 
pointment as governor general to succeed 
Mr. Taft, whose plans he thoroughly under- 
stood and followed in the Philippines. His 
continued success led to his selection as a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, to take 
up the work of the war department, where 
Secretary Taft had left it. 

As our first ambassador of rank to Japan, 
Secretary Wright showed a wonderful grasp 
of the kinky problems that occur in Oriental 
relationships. He is regarded as one of the 
strong men of the South identified with the 
present administration. 


* * * 


N Washington not long ago, I came upon 

a group of acquaintances, touring as sight 
seers, standing before the lions at the library 
entrance; my attention was attracted by the 
shouts of laughter they emitted, and I sidled 
up to the group, surmising a joke, though I 
could see nothing in the haughty aspect of 
the stone effigy of the ‘king of beasts” to 
induce amusement. His aspect was some- 
what contemptuous, as though he thought 
laughter rather beneath him. I learned that 
a remarkable likeness had been discerned be- 
tween the lion and the most dignified gentle- 
man of the party, none other than the con- 
gressman who acted as guide. The young 
people had heen trying to persuade him to 
stand beside the stone figure, and he had at 
last consented. The resemblance in face 
and expression was so marked as to be ab- 
surd. Then the opposite lion suddenly re- 
minded us of a certain lady whom we all 
knew, and there was more mirth. 

They were a jolly party and I was glad 
they wished me to join them. We went to 
the Zoological Gardens, and the study of “‘in- 
dividualities” was continued. Among the 
monkeys several human-looking faces were 
noticed, and sometimes a certain mannerism 
would remind us of somebody whom we 
all knew. We found absurd likenesses among 
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the bears and eagles, and, odder still, in pass- 
ing a fat white cow, after we had left the gar- 
dens, we were all struck with her resemblance 
to a certain stout, pale-faced hotel manager 
of our acquaintance. 

This search for resemblances was a most 
interesting feature of our sight-seeing, though 
it had nothing to do with the regular routine 
of ‘‘seeing Washington,” and I am afraid 
that some of the distinguished senators, rep- 
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resentatives and clerks in the various depart- 
ments would not have been complimented 
if they had seen the animals to which they 
were likened. 

One young lady insisted that everyone 
looked like something in nature, whether 
animal, flower or tree. She was a firm be- 
liever of the transmigration of souls, and there 
were also some very enthusiastic expressions 
from one of the members of the New Thought 
school, who appeared to have a strong lean- 
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ing toward Buddhism, and the beliefs of the 
Far East were suggested in sight-seeing ex- 
periences of tourists in the great Capitol City 
of the ‘Tar West.” 
* * * 

HERE is always something to say about 

the State of West Virginia. It was to 
one of his enthusiastic constituents that 
Senator Scott declared that there was enough 
coal in that state to supply the nation for 
several hundred years to come. The Poca 
hontas district alone constitutes but fourteen 
per cent. of the entire product of the state, 
and not three per cent. of the 
possible output of that field is being used. 
Much has been said of the possibility of a 
coal famine, but over 100 mines at work, 


more than 


with a productive power of 2,000 tons cach, 
looks like a pretty good supply against the 
rainy days from the Bluefield district alone 
While scientists are sounding the alarm that 
coal is being exhausted, the West Virginian 
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philosophers declare that before their coal 
supply is exhausted some other fuel will 
develop. 

In the center of the West Virginian fields 
is the sprightly town of Bluefield, with 10,000 
people, which is the possessor of the largest 
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individual railroad yard in the world, com- 
pletely equipped with all sorts of gravity 
trackage. Loaded cars are placed on the 
tracks, and the gravity is sufficient to carry 
them ata good rate of speed without loco- 
motives. 110 miles of single tracks are in- 


cluded in this one railroad yard. 
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me Missouri 


ISTORY will record 1908 as an cpis 
tolary campaign; not only a period of 
strenuous letter writing, but of cmbittered 
letter reading, which recalled the days of the 
Blaine campaign and the Mulligan letters. 
Apropos of this, one ingenious Yankee 
found his way to the Patent Office in Wash- 
ington with a device for burning letters as 
soon as read, “‘always ready for use.” He 
stopped to explain his method, adding, with 
a mischievous glint in his eye, ‘‘ You don’t 
happen to need one just now, do you?” 
present examined the model with 
the care it deserved, but I understood that 
the only danger was that one might burn 
one’s fingers before the letter was consumed. 
This device won’t appeal to congressmen so 
much as a machine for getting out rebate 
stamps. The sight of the device suggests the 
somewhat paradoxical thought that an hcnest 
cause is supposed to be helped by dishonesty, 


Those 
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T was a great night—Gridiron nights al- 

ways are. The one thing on this earth 
that is strictly and always down-to-date is a 
Gridiron dinner, and the annual event which 
took place in December was the most suc- 
cessful dinner attraction of the country for 
December. ‘The Gridiron dinners are pecul- 
iar in that they have always an abundance 
of celebrated guests. Entering the room, a 
single glance disclosed what the subject of 
discussion that night was likely to be. “Dark- 
est Africa” was plainly indicated in the deco- 
rations, and with the lights turned on there 
was a roar of beasts 

President James S. Henry of the Phil- 
adelphia Press occupied the post of honor 
under the huge electric gridiron. Around 
those boards gathered President Roosevelt, 
President-elect Taft, Vice-President-elect 
Sherman, E. H. Harriman and scores of other 


notables. The feast began promptly at eight 
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o’clock. After the guests were seated they 
found themselves suddenly in darkness, but 
were reassured by the mellifluous voice of 
the Gridiron president. After he had spoken, 
the room was flooded with light, and the usual 
announcements were made: 


“Ladies always present. Reporters never 
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present,” which are the two inviolable rules 
of the club that come to the front before the 
forks prick the oysters. 

Then the fun began. Chairman Hitch- 
cock was hailed by a Pullman porter, announc- 
ing{that the Twentieth Century train was 
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Michigan 


about to leave. The four candidates were 
initiated after having proved their fitness by 
interviewing the Emperor of China, the Sul 
tan of Turkey and the Emperor of Germany. 
Just as this skit was at its height, when the 
peals of laughter had just begun to die away, 
the simple and impressive tribute was paid 
to the memory of the members who had 
passed away during the year; this is done 
at each annual dinner. 

Then came an exhilarating chorus in which 
President-elect Taft was plainly indicated with : 

Yip, my caddy, I say, I say— 

Who will be in the Cabinet, yip my caddy, 

Only Taft can say— 

We’re all of us golfers today; 

co "= must sing in this song, 

There was a good response to the favorite 
yell of Yale, 


Here’s to Mr. Taft, 
Drink him down. 
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E. W. Allen, Gifford Pinchot, Kenyon L. Butterfield, Henry Wallace and Prof. L. H. Bailey, chairman 


Then the college youth brought forth their 
“Taft, Taft, Taft, steam roller, steam 


latest 
roller, steam roller, who 00-00-00 00,” and 
the rafters fairly shook. 

The souvenirs were in the shape of steam 
rollers— they looked formidable indeed 

Vice-President Sherman and Speaker Can- 
non came in for their share of attention, but 
the climax was reached at ten-thirty, when 
the President arrived, after which lights were 
switched off. The president of the dinner 
gravely announced: 

“We are now in ‘darkest Africa,’”’ 
the room resounded with the roars and growls 
of wild beasts; the lights began to come up 
and sunrise was indicated in Senegambia; 
a Zulu chief was discovered and also a mys- 
terious person who wore a large label and 
carried a bell punch; the click of a typewriter 
was heard in the tent, like the firing of a 
Gatling gun. A voice said: 

“Here, Mr. Secretary, take this to Scrib- 
blers,” and the date line and information 
was dictated: 

“The lion is fiercer than any animal”— 
the bell punch rang at the end of the line 
“seven dollars”—‘‘it has a soft and hard 


and 


face’’—"‘ fourteen dollars,’ roared the bell 
puncher, and so on all through the candi- 
date’s dictation. No one enjoyed the joke 
better than the President himself, as the 
continued until the dictation was 
stopped by a shout: 

“Wait a minute and I will kill something!” 

There was a shot in the tent; the Zulu 
chief came to life and returned with small 
game which was photographed with elabo- 
rate ceremonies and gravely identified as “a 
bunko.” Immediately the story of the “bun- 
ko” was added, with bell punch accompani- 
ment, when another shot brought in a ‘‘ whiffle 
buff,” which was duly described. President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, who were seated 
side by side, were greatly amused when, for 
the second time, the typewriter broke down 
with a loud and dismal sound. 

“Give me another typewriter,” shouted 
the man in the tent. 

“There are no more” was the response. 

And so the fun went on. 

Never was a jollier dinner; not a dull 
moment, and every guest will treasure his 
souvenir and his pleasant memories until 
the dinner bell rings the next time 


story 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


AO the Department of Justice 
letters frequently come which 


indicat 


somewhat 
tion on the part of the public of 
the Department’s relation to the administra- 


tion of justice. It 
does not in any way 
or sense control or 
direct the action of 
’ the Federal courts, 
nor is it responsible 
for the final decision 
in any cause, civil or 
criminal, its responsi- 
bility ending with the 
proper presentation of 
the facts and consid- 
erations of law ger- 
mane to the conten- 
tion of the Govern- 
ment in a y particular 
case. The motto which 
appears on the seal of 
the Department of 
Justice, Qui pro dom- 
ina justitia sequitur, 
has been rather poet- 
ically translated as 
“Who sues for the 
Lady Justice.” It 
means, in the light of 
the intention of the 
Congress in establish- 
ing the office of Attor- 
ney General and the 
Department of Jus- 
tice, that the branch 
of the Government of 
the United States so 
constituted is charged 
with the responsibility 


solely of presenting to the appropriate court, as 
ably and as efficiently as the means at hand 
will permit, the considerations which go to 
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Attorney General of the United States 
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that there is a 
general misconcep- 


e 


limitations of human 
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make up the Government in the event of an 
alleged infraction of the Federal statutes or in 
connection with any civil cause. 
having been performed within the necessary 


This duty 


capability, the out- 


come lies within the powers of an entirely 


different and _ inde- 
pendent branch of the 
Government of the 
United States, namely 
the Judiciary; and the 
Department of Justice 
is responsible for the 
success of the litiga- 
tion only to the de- 
gree to which the at- 
torneys for private 
litigants are respon- 
sible to their clients 
for success, namely, 
that it shall use all 
honorable and _ fair 
means to promote a 
verdict for the Gov- 
ernment. 

As originally contem- 
plated, the Attorney 
General was to be 
only the legal adviser 
of the President and 
the heads of executive 
departments and the 
representative of the 
Government _ before 
the Supreme Court. 
At first he had no as- 
sistants whatever and 
was compelled to pro- 
vide even such clerical 
force as was neces- 
sary, at his own ex- 
pense. The country 


at large was divided into districts, to each of 
which was assigned a district attorney, who, 
without any subordination to the Attorney 
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General, was expected to exercise the func- 
tions of a prosecuting officer in dealing with 
violations of Federal statutes arising within 
his particular district, and also to appear as 
attorney for the United States in any civil cause 
which might arise. In 1870 Congress passed 
an act providing for a Department of Justice, 
and the organization developed was practically 
that of the present time, although there have 
been material extensions of the scope of the 
work of the department. While many of the 
statutes prescribing a direct presentation of 
cases te district attorneys are still in effect, 


there is a constant trend toward a centraliza-. 


tion of the court business in the various 
Federal judicial districts under the Depart- 
ment of J ustice, and, in a number of instances, 
the responsibility of the enforcement of im- 
portant Federal laws has been placed directly 
in the hands of the Attorney General, while 
he is also responsible, through his duty of 
supervision and control, for the discharge of 
their duties by the United States attorneys. 

The statute establishing the duties of the 
Attorney General provides tnat he'shall give 
opinions on legal matters to the President and 
to the heads of the executive departments on 
business relating to their respective depart- 
ments. It has been uniformly held that this 
specific language is exclusive and that in 
consequence of its terms the Attorney Gen- 
eral is debarred from giving opinions on 
matters of law to others than the officials 
named. ‘This construction is borne out by the 
anticipation, more than once expressed in 
the early days of the Republic, that a Depart- 
ment of Justice unless strictly limited in this 
respect might develop into a bureau which 
would be a source of free advice on legal mat- 
ters to citizens of the United States generally 
and constitute a source of embarrassment in 
the construction of Federal statutes. In 
order to avoid such embarrassment Attorneys 
General have from the earliest days been 
careful to refrain from making any expression 
which might be construed as giving an opinion 
on a matter of law to any person except 
the President and heads of departments for 
the time being, and this care has been so 
scrupulously adhered to that there are fre- 
quent instances in which the Attorney 
General has not only declined to give such 
opinions to members of Congress, but has 
even declined to comply with the request of 
a committee of the Congress for an opinion 


DEPARTMENT OF 
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on a legal matter. It should be understood, 
however, that this policy does not include 
giving any information to the Congress with 
regard to the business of the Department of 
Justice or any matter pertaining thereto, or 
to an opinion by the Attorney General to an 
appropriate committee of the Congress on the 
merits of proposed legislation, if the proposi- 
tion involves a matter coming under the 
jurisdiction of the head of the Department of 
Justice. 

Although, as an administrative department, 
the transactions of the Department of Justice 
do not compare in volume with those of such 
great administrative bodies as the War, 
Navy, Interior and Post Office Departments, 
the scope of its interests and business not 
directly connected with the practice of the 
legal profession is constantly increasing. It 
has charge of the disbursement of all the ap- 
propriations for the administration of the 
Federal laws, including the provision of 
quarters and supplies for United States 
courts, and for its own subordinates in the 
different judicial districts, pays the salaries 
of United States judges, and has the custody 
of persons sentenced to imprisonment under 
Federal It has partially completed 
and now operates two large Federal peniten- 
tiaries, one at Leavenworth, Kansas, and one 
at Atlanta, Georgia; directs a smaller peni- 
tentiary at McNeil Island, Washington, to- 
gether with various jails in the territories, 
and arranges for the custody of United States 
prisoners, not incarcerated in Federal insti- 
tutions, at state penitentiaries and_ jails. 
The activities cf the department on its legal 
side constitute, of course, not only its most 
important duties, but represent the greater 
proportion of the volume of the total business 
of the department. Beside the general over- 
sight of all proceedings by United States 
attorneys, of which it keeps a comprehensive 
record, the department directs the course of 
suits in appellate tribunals, and has exclusive 
jurisdiction over the conduct of cases in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Vio- 
lations of the so-called Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law and of the various acts for the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce are proceeded 
against under direct instructions from the 
department proper, which ‘also refers to 
United States attorneys and directs the pro- 
ceedings in several classes of litigation calcu- 
lated to enforce Federal laws, either by civil 


laws. 
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or criminal procedure, the information as 
to such violations being transmitted to the 
Department of Justice by the other executive 
departments and by the Department of 
Justice assigned to the appropriate United 
States attorneys for active prosecution. ‘The 
Department of Justice is also charged with 
the defense of suits of the United States be- 
fore the Court of Claims and the Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission, saving millions 
of dollars to the Government through the 
active collection and presentation of facts 
in opposition to the allegations of claimants. 
It is, at the present time, engaged in an im- 
portant and extremely numerous class of 
cases designed to protect the Indian wards of 
the United States from the results of trans- 
actions which have been going on through 
a considerable number of years and by which 
the lands of the Indians have been encum- 
bered by alleged deeds and other evidences of 
title, and which, under the terms of the act 
passed by the Congress, have been attacked 
by a special force of the Department of 
Justice with a view to restoring the title to 
the allottees, members of Indian tribes whose 
tribal relations have been terminated. The 
organization of the Department of Justice, 
besides the regular department administrative 
organization, consists.of the Solicitor General, 
who under the Attorney General has charge 
of the proceedings in the Supreme Court; the 
Assistant to the Attorney General, who is in 
charge of the details relating to enforcement 
of the anti-trust and interstate commerce 
acts, and several Assistant Attorneys General, 
three of whom are located in the department 
proper, sharing among them the legal and 
administrative work, under the direction of 
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the Attorney General. Other Assistant At- 
torneys General are assigned to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Post Office 
Department; one is specifically assigned to 
the defense of claims before the Court of 
Claims; one to the defense of claims before 
the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, and 
still another is in especial charge of the de- 
fense of the interests of the United States 
against claims for reimbursement on account 
of depredations of Indian tribes during the 
time when such tribes were in amity with the 
United States. 

Besides the regular legal force of the de- 
partment holding statutory positions, a con- 
siderable number of Special Assistants to 
the Attorney General are appointed for the 
purpose of conducting various important 
branches of litigation, such as the different 
suits arising under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
and Interstate Commerce Laws, and, as 
occasion arises for special assistance to the 
respective United States Attorneys, private 
counsel are employed in the various districts 
under the title of Special Assistants to the 
United States Attorneys for the service inci- 
dent to pending litigation. A force of special 
agents is attached to the department who are 
employed in collecting evidence and in similar 
work connected with criminal prosecutions. 

With the increased work and responsibility 
resulting from the trend of legislation of the 
Congress, the department has within a gener- 
ation’s space developed from a rather loosely 
organized law office for the executive depart- 
ments in Washington into a comprehensive 
system by which the legal affairs of the 
Government throughout the United States are 
carefully supervised. 
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forefathers was that the public 
lands of the United States con- 
stituted an asset for the purpose 
of borrowing money on security, 
or raising money by sale to create a fund to 
pay off the national debt. The disposition 
being, therefore, by sale, the first officials in 
charge of the public 
lands were put under 
the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and their duties 
were (1) to survey and 
(2) to sell. In so far 
as they had to do 
therefore with the dis- 
position of lands, they 
were merely acceptors 
of bids for purchase 
and bookkeepers of 
accounts of sale. So 
strong was this idea of 
that the 
pioneer was warned 
off the lands of the 
United States, and to 
go upon them for set- 
tlement purposes was 
considered 
The pioneer could not, 
however, be coerced 
in this way and in 
spite of warnings he 
built his home upon, 





disposition 


trespass. 


the open domain. 
Congress was then 
compelled to recognize this settlement as 


a right which had grown out of a wrong. 
Pre-emption laws were passed which recog- 
nized. this, and gave a prior right to the 
man who had gone on the lands and 
settled there to purchase the lands he 
- claimed as his home. From this the transi- 
tion was easy to the recognition on the part of 
Congress, that the best use of the public lands 
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was to constitute homes for those who wanted 
them. But it was not until 1862 that this 
policy was definitely recognized by the pas- 
sage of the free homestead law. From that 
time up to the present the policy of homes for 
those who would seek them has been the 
definite policy of the government; free homes 
where possible, but with a small price to be 
paid where the lands 
were obtained by ces- 
sion from Indians, or 
a greater price where 
lands were reclaimed 
by irrigation. The 
desert land act, which 
did not call for resi- 
dence upon the land, 
did not have for its 
purpose to give Uncle 
Sam’s acres to people 
who would not and 
did not want to live 
upon them, but its 
proper construction 
was to excuse resi- 
dence while the water 
was being brought 
upon the lands, and 
its true intent was 
to create homes after 
the lands had_ been 
successfully irrigated. 
The timber and stone 
. act had for its origin 
the idea that, if the 
timber lands of the 
United States could pass into the hands of 
private owners in small tracts, the people who 
became the possessors would be interested in 
the conservation of the timber and band 
together for the prevention of forest fires and 
wilful trespass, both of which were even in 1878 
creating anxiety in the minds of the adminis- 
tration. It was never fora moment presumed 
in those days that the act would lead to large 
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monopolies, or to reckless cuttings. The 
pre-emption act was retained until 1891. 
The commutation act, which authorized the 
homestead entryman to change his five years 
into fourteen months’ residence upon the 
payment of $1.25 or $2.50 per acre, was not 
intended to give a pre-emption right, but was 
to enable honest settlers, who had lived upon 
their land for fourteen months, and then from 
unforeseen circumstances were unable to 
perfect their five years’ continuous residence, 
to obtain title, and thus to keep and not to 
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lose their homesteads, or so that they might 
have by obtaining the title in themselves an 
asset upon which they could raise money at 
some earlier date than five years from and 
after their entry. It was not intended to 
recognize a fictitious residence upon the land 
and a quick acquisition of the title, in order 
that the so-called homesteader could then 
abandon and allow his farm to. revert back 
to a state of wildness. There has been pre- 
vailing throughout the country a mistaken 
idea in regard to this act and its purport, and 
the construction of the department, that the 
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six months after entry was a constructive 
residence, and that title could be acquired 
after eight months’ actual residence after the 
first six months’ constructive, helped this 
erroneous belief. The error of this construc- 
tion is now recognized by the department, 
and in November, 1907, the rule was changed. 

The theory of assistance to the settler is seen 
in the coal land law as it now eixsts, but which 
was passed a good many years ago, authoriz- 
ing the taking by one individual of 160 acres 
of coal land, or 640 acres by an association of 
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four persons. At the time of its passage 
there was more prominently before Congress 
individual effort than co-operative undertak- 
ings, and it was not then realized how ex- 
tensive coal lands were in the West. It is 
now realized that the true economic method 
would be the separation of the right to mine 
from the right to the surface, so that there 
could be a double use made of the same area, 
for with the diminishing public lands and with 
the great increase in population and conse- 
quent desire for homes, it is of paramount 
importance that every acre of public lands 
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now remaining should be put to its greatest 
use, and not a single acre allowed to pass out 
of the United States unless the title has been 
justly and honestly earned. Under the placer 
mining law a citizen can acquire title to twenty 
acres of land, upon which there are valuable 
deposits, provided he performs so much work 
each year on each claim, and he has the right 
to take an area 1,500 feet by 600 feet of land, 
on which there is a quartz or lode claim, pro- 
vided he develops and shows by development 
his intent to contribute to the public welfare 
by increasing the available supply of precious 
metals. The homestead law attracts the 
attention of most, and without going into a 
lengthy discourse concerning it, it may be 
briefly said that the man who seeks a home- 
stead should be one who intends to make his 
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sidered that if they did not absent them- 
selves for a longer period from their so- 
called homesteads than six months, they had 
met the requirements of the statute. A 
gentleman who occupied a position in which 
under the law he was qualified to take proofs, 
was heard to assert one day that, provided the 
claimant was a single man, he could under the 
laws of the state declare any place to be his 
home, and if he visited that place occasionally 
it was in effect his home. Such a strange 
misinterpretation calls to mind an incident 
which is related by one of the special agents of 
the Bureau, who, in investigating a case, 
interrogated the barber of the town where the 
applicant hailed from, as to whether or not 
the homesteader had really lived upon the 
land. The answer was: ‘Certainly he did. 
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living on the land, and who does not simply 
desire to acquire title to 160 acres for the mere 
sake of owning that much land. There has 
been in the past, owing to the brief residence 
under the com.nutation law, a great deal of 
fraud in the acquisition of public lands which 
are valuable for timber. The woods in the 
West are dotted with abandoned shacks, 
which were built in dense forests, and lived 
in casually by men who have acquired title 
under the commutation provisions of the 
homestead law, not so much perhaps, that 
they realized that what they were doing was 
not legal, but rather that the insufficient 
force to see that the laws were carried out 
caused a general misunderstanding of the 
purport of the law, and a most superficial 
compliance; in fact, there was a wondrous 
misunderstanding, in that many people con- 
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Why, one day last winter in the snow season 
he went up there and must have been on his 
claim for two weeks. Anyway, he was miss- 
ing from town so long that a searching party 
was only prevented from going out to seek 
for him by his speedy reappearance.” The 
good barber friend did not appreciate, until 
he saw the smile on the special agent’s face, 
how ludicrous it was to be worried about a 
man being steadily at home, and absent for 
two weeks from the place which he was only 
supposed to visit for the purpose of purchas- 
ing supplies. 

Not an acre of public lands should be passed 
out of the possession of the United States un- 
less the title has been fully earned. It is 
the duty of the officials of the government to 
look to it that every acre is put to its greatest 
use under the law. 
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VII—STORY OF A GREAT NATION 





BP} HE Continental Congress, by 
; resolution of June 16, 1775, 
4 provided for a commissary 
general of stores and provisions. 
This was the beginning of 
the Subsistence Department of the Army, 
which has, in the course of its evolution, 
been materially changed, so that under 
the system of today 
the commissary general 
has administrative con- 
trol of the Subsistence 
Department, the dis- 
bursement of its ap- 
propriations, the pro- 
viding of rations and 
their issue to the army, 
the purchase and dis- 
tribution of articles 
authorized to be kept 
for sale to officers and 
enlisted men, the 
administrative examin- 
ation of accounts of 
subsistence funds pre- 
liminary to their settle- 
ment by the proper 
accounting officers of 
the treasury, and the 
examination and settle- 
ment of returns of 
subsistence supplies 

The personnel of the 
Subsistence Depart- 
ment consists of one commissary general, 
three assistant commissaries general with the 
rank of colonel, four deputy commissaries 
general with the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
nine commissaries with the rank of major, 
twenty-seven commissaries with the rank of 
captain, two hundred post commissary 
sergeants, and the necessary number of 
civilian employes. 

There are two grand divisions embraced 
in the Subsistence Department: 
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1—The executive office at Washington, 
known as the office of the commissary general, 
where the commissary general himself, the 
officers who are assigned as his assistants, 
and the the clerical force, are stationed. 
These assistants are in charge of the three 
divisions in the commissary general’s office, 
consisting of the finance, the examining, and 
the correspondence 
and record divisions, 
where the latest 
system of cost-keep- 
ing, of accountability, 
and _ record-keeping 
have been adopted 
and are in operation. 
The commissary 
general’s office is the 
executive headquar- 
ters of the Subsistence 
Department, from 
which supreme exec- 
utive control and 
supervision are exer- 
cised. 

2—The other grand 
division is that por- 
tion of the Subsist- 
ence Department at 
large which is outside 
of Washington, and 
where all the officers 
the department 

(except those tem- 
porarily assigned to the commissary general’s 
office in Washington) are stationed on duty 
at the various department headquarters and 
at subsistence depots. 

These officers include chief. commissaries 
of geographical departments—the chief com- 
missary of the Department of the East, the 
Gulf, Texas, the Missouri, the Lakes, Da- 
kota, the Colorado, California, the Columbia, 
and the Philippines Division, which em- 
braces the Departments of Luzon, the Visayas, 
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and Mindanao. The chief commissaries are 
charged under the division or department 
commanders with the proper administration 
of subsistence affairs in their respective di- 
visions or departments. 

Purchasing commissaries 2re under the 
direction of the commissary general, and 
are in charge of subsistence depots located 
in large cities or commercial centers. They 
purchase under standard specifications such 
supplies as the commissary general directs, 
test samples of same to insure pure and 
wholesome articles, make contracts for them, 
inspect them on delivery, and distribute them 
as required. 

Post commissaries are line officers de- 
tailed to do subsistence duty at posts. They 
issue rations to troops at posts and sell stores 
to officers and enlisted men from supplies 
kept on hand for that purpose. There are 
also regimenta!, battalion and squadron com- 
missaries, and post and regimental commis- 
sary sergeants. 

All commissaries, in accordance with law 
and regu’ations, render accounts and returns 
to the office of the commissary general for 
funds and supplies for which they are ac- 
countable. The accounts ultimately pass 
to the Treasury Department for final settle- 
ment, but the returns of supplies are settled 
and filed in the commissary general’s office. 

When troops are in the fie'd and in time of 
war, there are chief commissaries of armies, 
chief commissaries of army corps, chief com- 
missaries of divisions, brigade commissaries, 
regimental commissaries, commissaries at 
ports of embarkation, chief commissaries of 
base and line of communications, depot com- 
missaries, regimental commissary sergeants, 
and civilian employes; and there are also 
commissaries stationed on the various gov- 
ernment transports. 


* * * 


A ration is the subsistence for one person 
for one day. There are various kinds of 
rations, and the components vary according 
to the nature of the duty performed. They 
are severally known as the garrison ration, 
the field ration, the haversack ration, the 
travel ration, the Filipino ration, and the 
emergency ration. The garrison ration is 
issued to troops in garrison or in permanent 
camps; the field ration to troops net in gar- 
rison or in permanent camps; the haversack 
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ration to troops in the field in active campaign 
when transportation is limited; the travel 
ration to troops traveling otherwise than by 
marching and separated from cooking facili- 
ties; the Filipino ration for use of the Philip- 
pine scouts; and the emergency ration to 
troops in active campaign for use on occasions 
of emergency. 

A new ration has been recently authorized 
by the President, combining the highest 
nutritive quality with the greatest variety. 
Whenever desired, the various articles com- 
posing the ration can be saved by the troops, 
and their cost can be utilized to purchase 
other articles of a different kind, thereby 
adding to the food variety of the soldier. 

Experiments are going on all the time to 
improve the quality of the ration, and the 
method of its supply. The food of the soldier 
is today in quantity, quality, preparation, 
cleanliness, and suitability fully equal and, 
in fact, superior to the food of persons in 
other walks of life most nearly corresponding 
to that of the soldier. The army is better 
fed than ever before, and investigators and 
military experts bear willing testimony that 
it is the best fed army in the world. The 
fighting qualities of civilized races are largely 
the same, so that, after all, subsistence and 
transportation are almost determining factors 
in modern warfare. 


* * * 


The Subsistence Department is not only 
devoting much time to the selection of proper 
food articles, but is also studying closely the 
methods of food preparation; and has in the 
past few years established training schools 
for bakers and cooks where enlisted men of 
aptitude can become expert bakers and cooks 
and thereby contribute to the improvement 
of the soldier’s mess and his comfort and 
contentment. 

Mess stewards, especially fitted for their 
duties, were authorized last session of Con- 
gress for duty at recruit depots, looking to 
food and mess improvement there. 

A new edition of the “‘Manual for Army 
Cooks” is at present being revised and brought 
up to date. It is an indispensable aid to 
cooks—containing valuable instructions and 
recipes for the guidance of cooks in the 
preparation of food. 

For the benefit of troops serving in the 
field, away from facilities that a post and 
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settled surroundings afford, experiments are 
being conducted to find a suitable field oven 
for baking bread, a field range for cooking 
food, a cooking outfit to carry ration articles 
and utensils and do the cooking, a marching 
kitchen to cook food while troops are moving, 
and fireless cookers for furnishing warm 
food on the march, on the battlefield, and even 
on the firing line if necessary. 

When troops travel on land, and are separ- 
ated from cooking facilities, a kitchen tourist 
car has been adopted, and, when practicable, 
is provided for the convenience of troops to 
whom hot meals are served in a dining apart- 
ment thereon. The troops can thus travel 
with comfort, save time on long journeys, 
and effect an economy. These cars can, in 
time of war or emergency, be used for hos- 
pital purposes or in connection with the Red 
Cross. When troops travel on the sea be- 
tween the United States and her island 
possessions, army transports are available. 


* * * 


A system of cold storage is provided and is 
being improved and extended each year at 
the various posts to preserve and keep whole- 
some perishable articles of food. 

Joint encampments of the regular army 
and militia are being held each year, and 
the militia are deriving the greatest benefit 
from the practical instruction afforded by 
these encampments in the work of subsisting 
troops in the field. 

The Subsistence Department, aside from 
its military duties, has rendered prompt and 
inestimable help to stricken communities in 
times of emergency, such as earthquakes, 
cyclones, famines, fires, and floods, as on the 
occasion of the loss of life and property dur- 
ing the flood on the Mississippi River in 
1897; during the Santiago campaign of 1898, 
when the Spaniards expelled the people 
from the city and they came to the American 
army in a starving condition and were fed 
and cared for; when Porto Rico was visited 
by the destructive hurricane in 1899, which 
left death and starvation in its wake; in the 
disaster at Galveston in 1900, when the city 
and thousands of lives were swept away by 
the flood; at the time the volcanic eruption 
occurred in the French West Indies in 1902, 
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in which nearly 40,000 human beings per- 
ished; when the people of Cuba were sub- 
jected to the horrors of the ‘‘ Reconcentrado”’ 
order and were starving, and the race against 
death was made by the steamship ‘‘Comal,” 
carrying succor to the helpless and famished 
people of that island; by purchasing and 
distributing over 20,000,000 pounds of rice, 
sugar and salt in 1902 to feed the helpless 
and starving Filipinos; after the appalling 
calamity overtook San Francisco and neigh- 
boring cities in 1906, when earthquake and 
conflagration rendered thousands homeless 
and hungry and the destitute and unfortunate 
were fed; by the purchase, two years ago, of 
large quantities of supplies for the National 
Red Cross Association and for the Christian 
Herald of New York for the relief of the 
starving in China, and on other occasions of 
calamity and distress. 

- The importance of the work of supply de- 
partments of an army, particularly in time 
of war, has been generally recognized by all 
great soldiers, and adequate acknowledgment 
made by them for the work rendered in that 
connection. But the public at large seem 
to, regard war from the glamor of the victories 
gained as the result of the campaign, and 
other feats of arms which are so constantly 
and vividly described by the participants 
therein. The importance of the work of 
supplying an army is frequently overlooked. 
The work of supplying the daily requirements 
of a city of from 100,000 to 400,000 inhabitants 
with all the lines of supply in full operation 
is not comparable to the work of supplying 
an equal number of combatants in the field, 
the location of whose bivouacs change daily 
to the complete disorganization of any 
permanency in lines of supply, and the fact 
that these lines of supply are the most im- 
portant objectives of the contending force; 
and yet, unless this work of supply is thor- 
oughly and efficiently performed, only dis- 
aster and defeats can be recorded. When 
the army is on the march the supply depart- 
ments are strained to their utmost capacity 
to provide for the wants of the men, and any 
time it halts to recuperate its strength, the 
same unabating care and attention must 
continue to provide for these ever constant 
wants. 
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BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


By JOHN BARRETT 


Director, International Bureau of American Republics 


VIII—STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


fiS each day passes, the work of 
the International Bureau of the 
American Republics grows 
more and more popular. The 
correspondence with all sections 
of the United States, with the twenty Latin 
American republics, and even with Europe 
and the Orient, is increasing month by month 
until the institution is 
now face to face with 
the danger of not 
being able to care 
properly, under “its 
present income, for its 
world-wide constitu- 
ency. The number 
of people, tco, who 
visit the offices of the 
‘bureau is larger than 
ever before, and 
several men and 
women are -kept con- 
tinually occupied in 
supplying informa- 
tion or answering 
questions about the 
sister republics of the 
United States. The 
person who has read 
thus far and is: not 
familiar with the 
scope of the Interna- 
tional Bureau natur- 
ally asks: What is 
its purpose and what is it trying to accomplish ? 

It was established in 1889-0 as a result 
of the First International American Con- 
ference, which was held in Washington under 
the initiative of Honorable James C. Blaine, 
then Secretary of State, and which was at- 
tended by the ablest men from all the Ameri- 
can nations. At that time the delegates of 
Latin America found such vast ignorance in 
this country regarding their lands and realized 
that they were so ignorant of the United 
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States, that it was decided to establish a 
bureau which would spread _ information 
throughout the Western hemisphere concern- 
ing the commerce, progress and develop- 
ment of all the nations of the New World. 
From that beginning it has grown into a great 
international diplomatic exchange, and an 
agency to promote not only commerce, but 
friendship and peace 
upon the Western 
hemisphere. Its 
affairs are admin- 
istered by a director 
assisted by a com- 
‘petent staff. The 
director, in turn, re- 
ports to a governing 
board composed of 
all the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in 
Washington of the 
Latin American 
governments and the 
Secretary of State of 
the United States, 
who is chairman ex- 
officio. 

The International 
Bureau is now located 
in a building upon 
the corner of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and 
Lafayette Square, di- 
rectly northwest from 
the White House; but in another year it will 
be transferred to its magnificent new home on 
the corner of Seventeenth and B Streets, com- 
monly known as Van Ness Park. In this ex- 
cellent situation, looking towards the White 
Lot on the east and Potomac Park on the 
south, is being erected a temple of Pan- 
American Peace, Commerce and Comity that 
will cost when finished $1,000,000. The 
larger part of this sum was contributed by 
Andrew Carnegie. It will not be the largest, 
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or the most expensive structure in Washii.,, - 
but it certainly will be a unique and most 
interesting ‘edifice, as it will be the Capitol, 
as it were, of twenty-one nations in the 
capital of one. 

To give some idea of the variety of the work 
of the bureau, some interesting illustrations 
are cited. Not a day passes that there do 
not come to the office representative manu- 
facturers, exporters and merchants, in order 
to obtain just that kind of data and informa- 
tion which will enable them to commence 
business in all or some of the twenty nations 
to the south of the United States. Inter- 
spersed with them are writers and scholars 
who want data for magazine articles and 
books; tourists who are contemplating a 
visit to South America, instead of going to 
Europe or the Orient; students who are pre- 
paring essays that concern foreign countries; 
senators and congressmen who are trying to 
obtain publications for, or answer inquiries 
of, their constituents, and ambassadors, 
ministers and secretaries of legations who 
want the latest diplomatic and commercial 
information for their different governments. 

The correspondence of the bureau is so 
varied that a considerable staff of experts 
is required to take proper care of it. In one 
day there wiil be such a notable difference 
in the character of the letters that no one 
could fail to be convinced of the wide-reach- 
ing influence of the institution. It may bring 
a letter from a Texas cattleman who con- 
templates moving to Argentina; from a teacher 
of Spanish in Seattle who wants a position in 
Buenos Aires; a bridge builder in Pennsyl- 
vania who wants to provide the new bridges 
for the Chilean railways; a car builder in 
Wilmington, Delaware, who wants to supply 
the new rolling stock for the railroads of 
Brazil and Bolivia; a mining engineer who is 
going to Colombia to make a fortune in a 
short time; a church society which wants to 
know if there are any missionaries to the 
Ecuador Mountains; a Chamber of Com- 
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merce that wants the director or some member 
of the staff to deliver an address on Latin 
America; a young lady who thinks she would 
make an ideal Spanish stenographer, and a 
young man who wants the bureau to send 
him to Latin America and pay his expenses 
because he can discover wonderful informa- 
tion for the good of all mankind. 

It would be a mistake to omit reference to 
the Columbus Memorial Library. This 
is the library of the bureau, but it was given 
the name just mentioned in order that it 
might have an individuality. It contains 
some 17,000 books and pamphlets, which is 
one of the best individual collections in the 
world of material relating to Latin America. 
It is the plan of the director to enlarge this 
as soon as the new building is ready for oc- 
cupancy, so that it will become far more 
popular and useful than it is at the present 
time. There is a regulation of the Interna- 
tional Union of American Republics, which 
requires that each nation shall send to the 
bureau all its official publications. This 
means that in time there will be assembled 
in the bureau the best collection of official 
documents to be found on the Western hemis- 
phere. The library is open for the free 
consultation of any person who wishes to 
visit it, and certain publications can be taken 
out if the borrower is kMwn or can give 
proper references. 

Perhaps the one feature of the Interna- 
tional Bureau, which today is attracting 
more attention than any other is its monthly 
bulletin. The circulation of this is so rapidly 
increasing that it is now impossible to supply 
the demand for it that comes in from every 
section of the world. It is a record of what 


is going on in the Latin American republics, 
and is embellished with pictures illustrative 
of the growth and progress of these nations. 
A year or so ago when the bulletin was noth- 
ing more than a dry government pamphlet, 
it was difficult to dispose of it; now the de- 
mand exceeds the supply 
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By JUDGE JOHN J. JENKINS 


Member of Congress 


IX—STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


AM not unmindful of the wants 
of the people of the District of 
Columbia, and personally I am 
in sympathy with every effort to 
establish free representative gov- 
ernment, but conditions are such in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that no one can well afford 
to talk wildly about the establishment of a 
local government, ex- 





their respective positions, and I am prepared 
to say that the people cannot have any better 
government than at present. A safe, proper 
and economical administration of public 
affairs is important. Practically, the people 
have as much voice in political affairs as 
elsewhere in the states. The only reason 
given for a change of government is that the 

people do not elect 





ercising full autonomy 
that will supersede the 
power of Congress, 
and unless thenewgov- 
ernment has greater 
power than Congress, 
it will not satisfy the 
present demand. 

In the Fifty-fifth 
Congress, I was made 
a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District 
of Columbia and im- 
mediately gave this 
subject careful, per- 
sonal consideration 
and soon reached the 
conclusion, perfectly 
satisfactory to myself, 
that the present sys- 
tem of local govern- 
ment was not only the 
best under the circum- 
stances, but it is the 
only thing possible. 

Can the people have full autonomy under 
the Constitution? Several plans have been 
suggested, but it will be a mere matter of 
experiment and degree to change from three 
men to one. In the first place, no one man 
can do the work, even if he discharges noth- 
ing but executive duties. Having been inti- 
mately connected with the District govern- 
ment for many years, I can say for the com- 
missioners of the District, that they have 
been men of high character and fitness for 
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those that govern 
them. A large num- 
ber of the people of 
the District do vote 
for president, vice- 
president and mem- 
bers of Congress, and 
for members of the 
legislature that elect 
the United States sena- 
tors, and all members 
of Congress are elected 
by the people of the 
United States. The 
fact that the people of 
the District of Colum- 
bia are denied the 
right to vote is not a 
matter of choice, but 
of necessity. The mat- 
ter of local self-gov- 
ernment for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 
not a new question. 
It is as old as the 
District itself, and has kept even pace with 
tarifi agitation. 

The people of today, who enter into the 
discussion of this subject, simply repeat what 
was said over one hundred years ago. Noth- 
ing new is stated. Unquestionably the agi- 
tation will be continued but, without con- 
siderable constitutional changes, nothing 
radical or effective can be accomplished. 

There are two constitutional difficulties in 
the way—one the exclusive power of Congress 
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to legislate in the District of Columbia, and 
the other, the inability of Congress to dele- 
gate its legislative power. 

The people of the United States vested in 
Congress all legislative power granted by 
the Constitution. 

‘All legislative power must be exercised 
by the Congress, consisting of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.”—Article I, Sec- 
tion 1. Therefore, to exerci-e legislative 
power, a person must be a serator or mem- 
ber of the House of Representat‘ves. 

‘“Members of the House of Representatives 
must be chosen by the people cf the several 
States.” —Article I, Section 3. 

‘‘And must when elected, be an inhabitant 
of the State in which he shall be chosen.” 
—Article I, Section 2. 

“Senators must be chosen from each 
State by the Legislature thereof, and must 
be an inhabitant of the State from which 
chosen.”-—Article I, Section 3. 

“The Congress. shall have power to exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress be- 
come the seat of the government of the United 
States.”-- Article I, Section 8, Subdivision 17. 

‘“‘New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union, but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other State or any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more 
States or parts of States without the consent 
of the Legislature of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress.’’—Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3. 

From the foregoing constitutional reference, 
it is plain that no person can have a vote in 
the Senate or House of Representatives 
without being elected from a state. In other 
words, the state must be created before the 
election of a senator or member. Assuming 
so far the Congress can declare without an 
amendment to the Constitution that the 
territory at present comprising the District 
of Columbia shall be a state, and admitted 
into the Union as such, Congress would still 
have the power to legislate exclusively in the 
state, therefore a state in name only without 
auio1omy. 

The act of cession may make some trouble 
The Constitution quoted does not say to 
whorn cession shal! be mace. The cession 
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was in the nature of a contract between the 
State of Maryland, the Congress and Govern- 
ment o} the United States. 

The Genera! Assembly of Maryland re- 
linquished and ceded to the Congress and 
Government of the United States, full and 
absolute right and exclusive jurisdiction of all 
that part of the territory of Maryland in the 
District of Columbia, as well of soil as of 
persons residing or to reside thereon, pur- 
suant to the tenor and effect of the eighth 
section cf the first article of the Constitution 
of Government of the United States. 

The Congress of the United States declared 
the same 1s hereby accepted for the perma- 
nent seat of the Government of the United 
States. It is perfectly plain that we cannot 
have two governments in the District of 
Columbia. *The great object was to make 
the federal government absolutely inde- 
pendent of any state power. 

If the people of the District of Columbia 
do not have any vote, they still have great 
political influence. 

So far all must agree that the power to 
legislate in and for the District of Columbia 
is exclusive in Congress, and without an 
amendment to the Constitution, no local 
government can be erected that will satisfy 
the demands of the people of the District 
Anything so far suggested would be subject 
to the legislative will of Congress, and the 
political freedom so much desired ‘by the 
people would not be realized. 
cannot delegate its exclusive 
power to legislate. Congress can delegate 
that things be done or not done, as long as 


Congress 


not legislative in character. The people 
want something substantial in the way of 


political: freedom, and do not want to play 
governing themselves They are seeking 
legislative power, something so far out of 
reach. It can be determined by ascertaining 
if the power sought to be delegated is legis- 
lative. In other words, does it give those 
seeking to exercise the right any legislative 
power ? 

“That Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power is a principle universally recognized as 
vital to the integrity and maintenance of the 
system of government ordained by the 
Constitution.”—Field vs. Clark, 143 U. S. 
649. 

Legislation might become operative on the 
ascertainment of a certain fact or a law might 
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cease to be operative on the ascertainment 
of a certain fact, all of which is not Jegisla- 
tion. 

“Tt is aot a delegation of legislative power 
to leave to some officer the matter of desig- 
nating marks, brands and stamps.”’—165 
U. S. 526. 

“Where a statute acts on a subject as far 
as practicable, leaving only to the executive 
officials the duty of bringing about the result 
pointed out and provided for, it is not un- 
constitutional as vesting officers with legis- 
lative powers.’’—Buttfield vs. Stranahan, 192 
U. S. 470. 

The matter is later and further discussed 
in Butte City Water Company vs. Baker, 
196 U. S. 119. 

It never was within the contemplation of 
the Fathers that the federal seat of govern- 
ment was to be a local political habitation. 
It was to be the home of the national govern- 
ment, within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Congress, excluding interference by any 
other power 

It would have been an easy thing for the 
government to have located itself within the 
city of Philadelphia, New York, Boston or 
some one of the other great cities of the 
country. But knowing they would require 
many public buildings and_ considerable 
room, they intended to keep away from the 
large business centers, and manufacturing 
places and have a territory limited to the use 
of the federal government. It is not as 
though the United States had taken the 
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territory from some other government and 
then denied to the people the right of self- 
government, but as said, the Constitution 
was framed on the theory and cession was 
made upon the hypothesis that a home was 
being created politically for the federal 
government, not to be interfered with by 
any other power. 

Assuming that there are people in the 
District of Columbia that are denied full 
political rights, it must be admitted and con- 
ceded that the same is due to their own 
efforts. Originally it was thought that the 
larger number of people moving there would 
be those in the employment of the govern- 
ment from different states in the Union, and 
would retain their citizenship, and would be 
in the District temporarily only, but now 
since Civil Service has become the law, 
many regard the District as their permanent 
home. This may be unfortunate, but cannot 
very well be helped. Every person in the 
District can exercise the right of voting by 
selecting some state and adopting it as his 
place of residence. 

It must be borne in mind that the people 
of the United States are twofold interested 
in this important question. The people of 
the United States are interested in every per- 
son having full political rights and they are 
also interested in the protection of the vast 
property of the United States, situated in the 
District of Columbia; and what is now lo- 
cated there is small in comparison with what 
will be in a few short years. 





THE HOSTAGES 


Y weary prisoner cried release; 
I opened wide the door, 
And Hate went out into the night, 
To come again no more! 


Ere I could draw the rusty bar, 
And throw the bolt and pin, 
I heard a footstep on the street— 
And Love came bounding in! 

















How Persimmons 7 Ze 
took care of the Baby. f 


—_—- By Fannie C. Griffing. 











3 E was a wiry, pop-eyed little 
darkey who had seen per- 
haps ten summers. His 
kinky head was unusually 
large, and when he smiled, 
' which was often, he dis- 
played a regular broadside of great white teeth. 
His real name was Percival Simmons, but, as 
from infancy he had always been called ‘‘Per- 
simmons,” it was generally supposed to be 
his given name. 

“Mammy,” his only living relative, was 
an old-fashioned, “‘before-the-war” darkey. 
“Freedom” meant little, if anything, to the 
old woman, who had done 
exactly as she pleased all 
her life, ruling her ‘white 
folks” with a rod of iron. 
Hadn’t she “raised” Miss 
Irene (her present mistress) 
from a motherless babe; 
and wasn’t she now the 
ne plus ultra of human 
perfection, in Mammy’s esti- 
mation at least? 

That her grandson had 
been endowed with life for 
the sole purpose of ‘takin’ 
keer of ” Master Robbie 
Ralston, aged one year, was, 
apparently, Mammy’s firm conviction. A 
score of times during the day did the old 
woman admonish the little darkey: 

“Now yo’ min’, Simmons, an’ take good 
care ob dat baby!” 

And Persimmons did his best. He was 
devoted, heart and soul, to the chubby, blue- 
eyed, dimpled little fellow whom he had 
nursed faithfully from the day he first “sat 
alone.” Clasped by Persimmons’ wiry black 
arm, and clinging to the collar of his blue 
“cottonade” shirt with one dimpled fist, 
Robbie had traveled many miles during his 
brief existence. 

When “Mammy” berated her small grand- 

















son for some neglected duty, Robbie would 
lean forward and gaze anxiously into the 
face of his beloved nurse, whereupon Mammy, 
forgetting her wrath, would exclaim: 

“Bress de lam’! He ’fraid I gwine whip 
*Simmons! Jes’ look at ’im!” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Ralston left their 
beautiful home in Natchez to spend a month 
at their plantation some miles up the river, 
Mammy, Persimmons and Robbie invari- 
ably accompanied them. During their stay 
the family occupied a small cottage near the 
levee, which protected the plantation fron: 
overflow when the river rose each spring. 

For years the carefully~ 
watched levees on both sides 
of the river had kept at 
bay the snow, which yearly 
sweeps southward to. the 
Gulf; but in 1881, long. 
remembered as the year‘of 
the ‘‘great overflow,” : the 
river rose higher and higher 
until finally, bursting all 
bonds like ‘‘a giant in its 
wrath,” it spread its angry 
waters over the country, 
causing a wave of terror and 
destruction. Many thrilling 
events and dark tragedies 
occurred during that “reign of terror” in 
which homes, the labor of years, were swept 
away in a single night. 

The great Mississippi rose every year more 
or less, and James Ralston and his wife little 
dreamed when they started on their annual 
visit to their plantation of the terrors they 
were to experience ere they saw again their 
beautiful home in Natchez. When they 
reached the plantation the river was un- 
usually high and still rising rapidly, but they 
were not alarmed, as the levee had always 
withstood the previous floods. 

Along the top of the levee fronting the cot- 
tage ran a well-beaten path wide enough 
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for the passage of a buggy. Here Persim 





mons, with Robbie upon his arm, often 
walked, singing at the top of his voice as 
he did so. Like many of his race, he pos- 
sessed a voice wonderfully sweet and clear. 





Passengers on the steamboats which passed 
would often catch the sounds as Persimmons 
chanted melodiously: 
Where now is good old Daniel? 
Where now is good old Daniel? 
Safe in the promised land! 
Or perhaps it was: 
Old Aunt Dinah, she got drunk, 
Fell in the fire and kicked up a chunk! 
* * * * * * 

Slowly but surely the waters of the great 
river rose higher and higher, until from shore 
to shore stretched the swiftly-moving, swollen 
torrent dotted with wreckage of every de- 
scription. Almost on a level with the top 
of the levee, the angry waves would send 
showers of spray over the barrier that alone 
stood between the country and destruction. 

Reports of broken levees on the Louisiana 
side began to circulate, and the Ralstons were 
terribly uneasy lest the levee above or below 
their plantation give way and the foe steal 
upon them from the rear, thief in 
the night.” The danger appeared so immi- 
nent that they decided to return home at 
once by the packet which was due next day. 
Mrs. Ralston and Mammy began packing 


“like a 


at once, while Mr. Ralston, wishing to give 
some p..ting instructions to his overseer, 
mounted his horse and rode away, promis 
ing to return that night or early next day. 

Angry clouds had been gathering all day, 
and soon after his departure the storm broke 
in all its fury. Anxiously, Mrs. Ralston 
gazed toward the levee in the intervals of 
her packing. Well she knew that the rain, 
besides adding to the already swollen tor- 
rent, would soften the earth of the levee and 
Praying 
busied 


render it more liable to give way. 
for her husband’s return, she 
herself with her duties and strove to forget 


safe 
her fears. The rain was still falling when 
she retired, and peals of thunder rendered 
sleep almost impossible. 

Mammy, with animal like instinct, seemed 
to have scented danger, for she made many 
unusual preparations and finally lay down 
beside her mistress fully dressed. 

At midnight the rain ceased falling, and 
some time afterward, amid the mutterings 
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of thunder, another and most fearful sound 
was heard. The levee had broken, given 
way at last before the terrific volume of water 
pressing against it so long! With a mighty 
rush and roar, the raging torrent rushed 
through the rapidly-widening crevasse and 
quickly spread itself over the surrounding 
country in every direction. 

The Ralston cottage was directly in the 
path of the advancing flood, and of course 
was quickly engulfed. Scarcely had Mammy 
time to spring from her pallet ere the floor 
was ankle-deep in rapidly-rising water! The 
brave old negress, stout of heart and strong 
of limb, threw Persimmons upon a chair, 
and then, splashing back and forth through 
the gurgling water, dressed and soothed her 
and _half-fainting 
Then, turning her attention to little Robbie, 
she dressed him warmly and placed him in 
her grandson’s arms, with the injunction: 
“Dere now, ’Simmons, min’ yo’ hol’ on ter 


terror-stricken mistress. 


dat chile an’ take good keer ob him.” 

After securing a few valuables about her 
person, Mammy splashed her way to the 
little back porch, where she had placed a 
small ladder the evening before. This she 
dragged in to be used as a last resort in reach- 
ing the roof. Mrs. Ralston, almost helpless 
from terror, huddled upon the bed, while 
Persimmons crouched beside her with Robbie 
in his arms. 

The rush and roar of the rapidly-rising 
water was something terrible, and ere long 
the little group were forced to seek safety 
upon the roof. 
almost superhuman efforts on the part of 
Mammy, who managed to drag up with her 
a blanket and pillow. Upon this they hud- 
dled forlornly, the water swirling and gur- 
gling through the house below them. 

Soon they felt the cottage tremble; the 
rushing waters had lifted it from its founda- 
tions, and it began to drift aimlessly about. 
Mrs. Ralston wept and wrung her hands in 
an agony of terror, while Mammy, now that 


This was accomplished by 


she could do no more, prayed aloud, asking 
aid of Him who watches over all. Persim- 
mons rocked his body to and fro in an effort 
to soothe poor little Robbie to sleep. The 
half-submerged cottage, drifting about in 
some manner, made its way into the deeper 
water of the river and with other debris was 
carried by the swiftly-moving current south- 
ward. 
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And now a new danger menaced the refu- 
gees; they were in constant fear of being 
capsized by the masses of floating debris 
which filled the river; presently a great tree, 
uprooted by some forest storm, came drifting 
down upon them, and as one of its wide- 
spreading branches swept over the cottage 
roof it carried with it Persimmons and Robbie! 

A wail from Mammy and an agonized 
shriek from Mrs. Ralston reached the ear 
of Persimmons as, clinging desperately to 
Robbie with one hand and to the great 
branch which had swept him away with the 
other, he was suspended over the turbid 
waters of the Mississippi. Although terri- 
bly frightened, he retained his presence of 
mind, and gradually gaining his bearings, 
presently, with the agility of a monkey, 
worked himself into a secure position, Robbie 
unconsciously aiding him by clinging tightly 
to his neck. 

Seated upon the larger branch, with a 
smaller one supporting his feet and Robbie 
clasped tightly in his arms, Persimmons 
glanced back, but found that the cottage 
was already far behind. The great tree 
drifted swiftly and steadily onward, and as 
long as it retained its present position the 
children were safe, being several feet above 
the water. It had not occurred to the 
frightened little darkey to assure the agon- 
ized mother of Robbie’s safety by an answer- 
ing cry, therefore, believing that her child 
and his little nurse had found a grave in 
the mighty Mississippi, Mrs. Ralston lay 
insensible in Mammy’s faithful arms. 

After what seemed an age to the cramped 
and shivering little negro, the drifting tree 
at length became stationary save for a slight 
rocking motion. Robbie now  siumbered 
peacefully in his nurse’s arms, and Persim- 
mons ventured to close his aching eyes for 
a few minutes, though he dared not lose 
himself in sleep. 

When he roused himself, the gray of dawn 
was beginning to render objects visible, and 
he saw that his ark of refuge had drifted 
among other debris into a bend of the river 
near the shore. In every other direction 
was a waste of turbid water dotted with 
wreckage. Anxiously he gazed toward the 
shore, wondering if by any means he could 
manage to reach it. Presently a faint curl 
of smoke among the trees attracted his at- 
tention. That surely meant that some hu- 
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man habitation was near, and if he called 
for help someone might hear him; and so, 
weak and tired as he was, Persimmons, with 
all his remaining strength, sent his call for 
help ringing over the water. 

“‘Yere-er!”” he shouted. ‘‘Yere-er! Sum- 
buddy cum an’ git me an’ Robbie offen dis 
yere tree! Yere we is!” 

Again and again he called, and after what 
seemed a long time to the weary child, he 
heard the sound of oars, and a boat contain- 
ing two men shot into view. They gazed 
with astonished eyes at the strange position 




















‘“ Now you mine ’Simmons, and take 
good care of dat baby” 


of the little waifs, and hastened to their rescue. 

Soon they were safe in the cabin of the 
rough but kind-hearted countrymen, where 
they were warmed, dried and fed by the 
good woman of the house. With natural 
curiosity, she asked Persimmons many ques- 
tiors, but, confused and benumbed by his 
terrible experience, the little fellow could 
give but a vague account of the recent dis- 
aster. When he remarked, however, that 
“We-all didn’t lib dere, but in Natchez,” 
Bill Stokes, one of the men, exclaimed: 

“That so? Natchez ain’t no great ways 
from here, an’ I kin take you an’ the kid 
over there the next time I go, an’ you kin 
take him to his folks.” 
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“Vesser,” Persimmons replied, “I kin 
fin’ de house.” 

While on the cottage roof Mrs. Ralston 
had constantly expressed her fear that it 
would finally sink or overturn, and, having 
lost sight of the house, the little negro nat- 
urally supposed that both his mistress and 
grandmother had found a watery grave. Mr. 
Ralston, he supposed, would get home some 
way, if he escaped. 

With natural cunning, he said little, vaguely 
fearing that ‘“‘dese yere white fo’ks” might 
take it into their heads to keep Robbie. 

When Bill Stokes lifted Persimmons and 
Robbie from his wagon on one of the busi- 
ness streets of Natchez, a few days !ater, he 
had not the least doubt that the little negro 
would take the baby directly to his home and 
place him in the arms of his relatives. So, 
giving Persimmons a nickel, he bade him 
“run along home,” and proceeded to attend 
to his own business. 

Persimmons found himself in a part of 
the city he had never seen before, -and was 
utterly at a loss what to do. He remembered, 
too, that the house was probably still closed 
and no one there. So he wandered about 
until he was tired, looking in vain for a 
familiar face. At length he 
nickel given him by Bill Stokes in peanuts, 
and seated himself on the steps of a closed 
warehouse, with Robbie beside him. Pres- 
ently a fat and pleasant-faced old colored 
woman, with a basket of c’othes, paused and 
gazed interestedly at the 
darkey and the daintily-dressed but some- 
what soiled baby. 

‘““What yer doin’ dar, wid dat baby, boy?” 
“Is yer his 


invested the 


absorbed little 


she finally asked, suspiciously. 
nuss ?”’ 

Persimmons looked up quickly, and, see- 
ing one of his own race, he dropped his pea- 
nuts, seized Robbie and hastened to the old 
woman’s side. 

““Yessum, I’s his nuss,” he informed her 
eagerly, hoping to find a friend. “But I 
can’t fin’ de house an’ dunno what ter do!” 
Tears filled his eyes 

“Has yer got lost?” 
woman. ‘Where do yer live? 
name?” 

‘We uster lib yere,”’ Persimmons replied, 
“but we-all went up de ribber, an’ de water 
riz, an’ Robbie’s maw she got drowned, an’ 


demanded the old 
What’s yer 


my granmammy, too.” 
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At this surprising information the old 
woman stared at Persimmons for a moment, 
then she seated herself heavily upon the steps, 
took Robbie on her lap, and said sternly: 

“Now you jest set right down dar, boy, an’ 
tell me all about dis yere.” 

Persimmons obeyed, and finally the old 
woman managed to gain some idea as to 
what had happened. 

“Yes, I reckon dey’s all dead,” was her 


comment. “But de baby’s paw, he warn’t 
drowned too, was he?” 
“T dunno,” Persimmons replied. ‘‘He 


war gone up de levy, when de water riz.” 

“Ralston,” the old woman mused. ‘‘Seems 
like Ps heerd dat name afore; nice folks, 
Well,” she continued, rising, ‘you an’ 
de baby jes’ come erlong home with me. 
I'll take keer of yer!” 

Joyfully, Persimmons obeyed, and followed 
Aunt Narcisse to the neat little cottage where 
she lived alone. 

After giving the little waifs a much-de- 
sired and most satisfying meal, the old 
woman dispatched Persimmons to the near- 
by home of a married daughter for the loan 
of a change of clothes for Robbie. And when 
the little fellow, after being bathed and clad 
in coarse but garments, had fallen 
asleep, the kind old negress washed and 
ironed the ones he had Her 
heart warmed to the little strangers every 
moment, and already a strong desire to keep 
them took possession of her. Although she 
shrewdly surmised that her care of the chil- 
dren would not be unrewarded in case Mr. 
Ralston returned, this motive did not en- 
tirely influence her. Living alone and sup- 
porting herself as she did by fine washing 
Persimmons would be invalu- 


too. 


clean 


soiled worn. 


and ironing, 
able and could easily earn his board, while, 
as for Robbie, she would keep him as long 
as possible, in case bis father failed to return. 

Persimmons was delighted with his new 
home, and in the happy-go-lucky manner 
race did not trouble himself with 
speculations regarding the fate of Robbie’s 


of his 
parents and his grandmother. He was strong 
and willing, working early and late, assist- . 
ing Aunt Narcisse in a thousand ways and 
saving her old feet many weary steps during 
the day. He trotted contentedly back and 
forth with baskets of freshly-ironed clothes, 
and dimes, nickels and even quarters often 
found their way from Aunt Narcisse’s capa- 
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cious pocket to his hands, all of which he 
carefully saved “‘ter git fings fer Robbie.” 

And the baby, though he at first often 
called for “Mamma!” with quivering grieved 
lips, for the most part sat contentedly upon 
the floor of the little cottage and amused 
himself with empty bottles and long-necked 
gourds. Best of all, Aunt Narcisse never 
scolded, as poor Mammy had been wont to 
do. She had purchased needful clothing for 
both children and was kindness itself, as 
only an old-fashioned darkey can be. 

“T gwine keep ’em always, if I kin,” she 
confided to her slightly-jealous daughter. 
“An’ T’ll be rale sorry if de baby’s paw 
comes back! De kumpt’ny dem chillun is 
ter me!” But the old woman’s conscience 
was pricking her; she knew it was her duty 
to do as her daughter suggested, which was 
to inform a policeman of the facts and have 
him ascertain if Mr. Ralston was in the 
city. But, unable to face the disagreeable 
task, she put off the evil day as long as 
possible and redoubled her kindness to the 
“chillun.” 

Persimmons’ happiest moments were on 
Sunday afternoons, when Aunt Narcisse al- 
lowed him to take Robbie, arrayed in his 
best garments immaculately ‘“‘done up,” and 
wander for a short time about the shady side 
streets. She always charged him on such oc- 
casions to give the dreaded policemen he 
chanced to meet a wide berth, having a vision 
in her mind’s eye of being summoned to the 
police station, in consequence of the revela- 
tions Persimmons might inadvertently make. 

On a beautiful afternoon bright with sun- 
shine and musical with the song of birds, 
Persimmons and his little charge wandered 
much farther than usual. Finding himself 
near the public park, a place new and beau- 
tiful to him, the little negro first peeped shyly 
in and, encouraged by the sight of many 
people scattered about, finally entered. Plac- 
ing Robbie upou an empty bench, he seated 
himself beside him and gazed about him 
with delighted eyes. Under the great shade 
trees many beautifully dressed children gam- 
boled on the soft green grass, while their 
parents and nurses kept watch over them 
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from the many rustic benches. Upon Rob- 
bie’s golden curls rested a wide straw hat, 
partially shielding his rosy face from view, 
while his chubby fist grasped a small bag of 
bananas. 

Down the broad graveled path came three 
people—a lady in deepest mourning, walk- 
ing with bent head; a gentleman with a de- 
jected air, and a stout old colored woman 
with sorrow imprinted upon every dusky fea- 
ture. Passing the children without looking 
up, the lady sank upon a bench and raised 
her handkerchief to her eyes. The gentle- 
man seated himself beside her, and unfolding 
a newspaper became absorbed in its contents. 
The substantial shadow lurking in the rear 
vanished behind the trunk of an immense 
tree. 

The sun shone, flooding the earth with 
golden light; the birds sang in joyous mel- 
ody; people laughed and chattered; chil- 
dren ran and romped, yet this couple sat in 
utter silence, sure indication of overwhelm- 
ing sorrow. 

Presently, above the laughter and chatter 
of happy children about her, a clear, distinct 
voice fell upon the lady’s listless ear: 

“Vere, Robbie!” it said. ‘‘Yere’s yer 
banana!” 

Starting as if struck by lightning, the lady 
looked quickly about her. The next moment 
there was a piercing shriek, the swift rush 
of a slender, black-robed figure, and little 
Robbie was clasped in the wildly-extended 
arms of his overjoyed mother! Laughing 
and crying hysterically, she covered his rosy 
face with kisses. The gentleman leaped to 
his feet as his wife shrieked: 

“O Jim, Jim! It is Robbie! Our little 
Robbie! He wasn’t drowned, after all! Oh, 
thank God! Thank God!” 

A sudden hush fell upon the gay throng of 
pleasure-seekers about, as all eyes were turned 
toward the actors in the touching little drama. 

A substantial shadow glided behind Per- 
simmons; a well-remembered hand seized 
his shoulder, and, as she shook him, Mammy 
cried: 

“You, Persimmons! Look yere! 
take good keer of dat baby?” 


Did yer 
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P HEN Denton and I reached his 

little flat on Eighth Avenue, 

FESTON facing Central Park, we found 

Ry the door locked. Dick turned 

®} white and clutched at the door- 

post; but, pulling himself to- 

gether, he put away the arm that I had 
extended to steady him. 

“I’m not so strong as I thought I was, 
Fred,” he said, with a feeble smile. ‘‘Those 
two flights of stairs winded me. But, I’m all 
right now. Probably Dora had to go to a re- 
hearsal. That’s why she didn’t come to the 
hospital to bring me home, I guess.” 

Taking out his keys, Denton opened the 
door, and I followed him into the little parlor. 
There wasn’t a sound or sign of anybody in 
Suddenly, Denton unbent from 
listening attitude, 























the rooms. 
his strained, erect, 
swooped down on half a sheet of note paper 
lying on a little table near the window. 

After reading the letter, he handed it to me, 
and strode swiftly through the parlor and din- 
ing room into Billy’s little bedroom beyond. 
The letter was from Dick’s wife. She wrote 
in her weak, angular daub, embellished with 
many lame flourishes: 

“Dick,—Glad you’re coming home to- 
day. Billy’s been an awful care; but 
he’ll be all right, now he has his daddy 
back. I’m going away. Don’t try to 
find me. I shall only have an hour’s 
start of you; but it'll be enough. You'll 
be better off without me. It was a mis- 
take, you and I marrying.—Dora.” 

“Wednesday, A. M.” 

Back in the further room I heard a groan, 
and passing quickly through the intervening 
chambers I reached the bedroom door. Den- 
ton was on his knees besidea brass cot. Little 
Billy lay there, white and still. Fora moment 
I stood riveted to the spot by the tragic pathos 
of the scene; then tiptoed out of the room, 
leaving Dick alone with his dead. 

After two hours he came into the parlor, his 
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step heavy, slow and shuffling, his manner 
listless and dejected. Picking up the note 
that lay on the table where I had dropped it, 
Dick crushed and crumpled it in his hands, 
cursing in savage undertones. 

“She expected me home Wednesday,” he 
said, in a hard, unnatural tone, “‘but the doc- 
tors made me stay two days longer; and 
Billy died. 

“Billy died, I tell you, Clark. Billy—my 
little boy Billy—is lying dead in his room, 
Billy died all alone in this place, while I lay 
helpless in the hospital, and his mother— 
Curse her! I don’t mind her leaving me, if 
she didn’t care for me any longer. But little 
Billy—left alone, in his fever, to die, tossing 
in delirium, raging with thirst—too weak to 
cry for help. Ah! 

‘His death was blissful and serene com- 
pared with the death that she shall die. I 
vish she had a hundred lives, that I—” 

“Hush, Dick,” I begged him. ‘Don’t— 
don’t curse, old man, with Billy lying out 
there.” 

For a moment or two, Dick sat looking at 
me with wild eyes; then stood up, stalked 
slowly back to Billy’s room, and passing in 
locked the door behind him. 

It was midnight before he came out again. 
His eyes were dry, his face was white and hard 
and drawn. 

“Better go home, Fred,” he said, wearily. 

“No, I can’t do that,” I answered. 

I slept on the lounge in the parlor; and next 
day Dick and I buried little Billy. 

I suppose Denton learned, as I did, that 
Dora had eloped with another actor, named 
Bailey; but Dick never mentioned her name 
to me. 

Several times I called at the flat, but it was 
two weeks after the funeral before I saw him 
again. I found him waiting for me in my 
office, when I went in one evening at six 
o’clock. 

“Hello, Fred,” he said, with a shadowy 
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smile, “I’m looking for a job—as dramatic 
critic. Will you give mea trial? I think you 
might make something of me, in time.” 

““Make something of you!” I exclaimed, 
impatiently. ‘You’re made already. You’ve 
made yourself. You have a splendid career 
before you. It won’t be long before you'll be 
accepted as the Irving of America.” 

“‘T know that’s what you’ve always said, 
Clark,” Denton replied, ‘‘and I’ve worked 
hard—done my best—to deserve the good 
things you and the fellows who followed your 
lead have said about me. But I’ve quit the 
stage for good. Nothing will ever induce me 
to go back to it, Fred. Will you give me a 
trial, old fellow? People laugh, or sneer, at 
the man who turns. critic, after failing in the 
profession he criticises. But such a man is 
the best judge, after all. He knows the hard 
work it takes to achieve success—even to 
attempt success.” 

“T’ll give you a trial, if you really want it, 
Dick,” I answered. ‘‘I’ve had to fire Collins; 
and this time it’s final. He’s the best critic 
in New York, and I’ve taken him back twenty 
times, but he’s hopeless. I can’t depend on 
him to keep sober for an hour. You can start 
in tonight, if you like.” 

“T’m ready,” Denton answered. 

“All right. Do the Herald Square. You 
can turn in a thousand words: first night, you 
know. I haven’t any fear about your doing 
it in good shape; but I hope you’ll soon get 
sick of your job, and go back to your proper 
work. Good-night.” 

Denton turned in a first-class story—as I 
knew he would; and he made good on every 
assignment that was given to him. I didn’t 
see much of him in the first few months that 
he was on the Leader staff. Now that we were 
working together, we seemed to be further 
apart than ever. 

Dick and I had been chums for years. 
Practically, he was the only close personal 
friend that I had ever made. I didn’t like 
this drifting apart. At the end of three 
months I found an opportunity of broaching 
the subject to Denton. 

“What kind of a place have you got on 
Riverside Drive?” I asked him. 

““A nice room—a regular den, Clark,” he 
replied. ‘I have my books and pictures and 
knick-knacks there. I’ve sold all my furni- 
ture, you know.” 

“What's the matter with your coming back 
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to share my bachelor quarters on East Sixty- 
first Street—as you did before you were mar- 
ried? Your room is there, pretty much as 
you left it. You’d really be doing an act of 
charity to come in and help me pay the 
rent.” 

Dick offered various objections, but finally 
he consented to the arrangement I proposed, 
and I think he was really glad to share the 
apartment with me again. For the first 
month or two, he wasn’t a very cheerful com- 
panion; but by degrees, he became more and 
more sociable, until, at the end of.a year or so, 
he seemed almost like himself—as he had 
been before his marriage. 

He never spoke of Billy, but I knew that he 
thought of the boy almost constantly; and I 
was glad when I found him taking an interest 
again in books and pictures and bric-a-brac. 

“You are an extravagant dog, Dick,” I 
said to him one day, when he had shown me a 
carved ivory knick-knack. “After paying 
your living expenses, you spend every cent you 
earn on things that none but a rich man has a 
right to look at.” 

“You're wrong,” Denton replied, with a 
serious smile. “I like these things, and I 
spend quite a little on them. But I’m saving 
money. I never put less than a hundred dol- 
lars a month in the bank. Some day I may 
need it.” 

“As he said the last words, his glance wan- 
dered away from me: he looked out over the 
park, gnawirig his mustache, and there was a 
hard, square set to his jaw. I didn’t know 
what he meant, and I did not inquire. 

It wasn’t many years before Denton came to 
be recognized as the leading dramatic critic of © 
New York. Not only in regard to plays, but 
also concerning players, managers seemed to 
accept Dick’s judgment as authoritative and 
final. In a certain sense, he wielded a tre- 
mendous power: he had made a score of rep- 
utations and pricked as many bubbles, yet 
he had never to my knowledge been accused 
or suspected of favoritism or unfairness. He 
was generally regarded as impartial, unap- 
proachable, incorruptible. He was a valu- 
able man to the Leader—the best we had ever 
had for the position. 

“Who is Kathleen Clay?” I asked Denton 
one Sunday afternoon, as we sat smoking and 
reading in our little parlor on Sixty-First 
Street. Denton apparently didn’t hear me, 
and, kicking away a heap of Sunday journals 
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to make a clear space for my feet as I stretched 
my legs lazily across the rug, I repeated the 
question: 

“Dick, who is Kathleen Clay—the woman 
who has made such a reputation in Shake- 
spearean parts in England ?” 

“T don’t know,” Denton replied, without 
lowering the newspaper behind which his face 
was hidden. 

“Well, I wish you’d find out,” I continued. 
“We ought to have a story about her. It’s 
rather funny that one never sees her picture 
anywhere. Did you ever come across it in 
any of your English exchanges ?” 

“Never,” Denton answered. 

“Well, you must get her photograph—half 
a dozen different ones, if you can, and give us 
a good special article about her. When will 
you have it ready?” 

“In three weeks,”’ Denton replied, turning 
to his papers again. 

On the third Sunday after this talk, Denton 
kept to his room nearly all day, but along to- 
wards five o’clock he came into the parlor 
and handed mea batch of copy together with a 
large manilla envelope, apparently contain- 
ing photographs. 

“You might look it over before you send 
it to the composing room,” he said. 

“What’s it all about?” I asked. 

“The illustrated special that you told me 
to write about Kathleen Clay.” 

“Whew! You're net a thing but prompt, 
are you?” I asked, as I started to draw the 
photographs out of the envelope. I noticed 
the name of a London photographer on the 
bottom of the first card before I had extracted 
the picture. 

There were three photographs in all—a 
vignetted bust, a three-quarter figure in simple 
white muslin frock, and a full-length picture 
in character as Desdemona—all of the same 
woman, Kathleen Clay. But this Kathleen 
Clay was Dora Dumont—the American stage 
name of Denton’s wife. 

he face was the same as when I had last 
seen it—years before: the same, it seemed to 
me, as on the day, twelve years ago, that Den- 
ton had married her. A beautiful face, with 
large, wistful eyes that looked you through 
and through, as if all the time asking the mean- 
ing of sin and sorrow. That was always the 
first impression you gained of Dora Dumont 
—that she was so pure and spiritually serene 
as to be exempt from all share in the evil that 


walks the earth—all share, save sweetest pity 
for those who sinned and suffered. 

Her face, indeed, was a beautiful mask. 
Experience must have written some things 
on her conscience in letters of living fire; but 
he spared the delicate waxen-like beauty of her 
face: he left no telltale marks upon her brow. 

Looking up from the pictures, I encountered 
Denton’s eyes. 

‘“‘And the story—what have you written?” 
I asked. ; 

‘Her professional history only: nothing 
about her private life,” was Dick’s reply. 

‘But people will know—people on this 
side of the Atlantic,” I rejoined. 

“Of course, but I can’t help that. You 
wanted the story, and I wrote it.” 

“Take it, old man,” I said, thrusting the 
manuscript and the pictures back into Den- 
ton’s hand. ‘Burn ’em, if you like. The 
Leader isn’t going to be the first to gratify pub- 
lic curiosity on that score. It’s surprising, 
though, how she has managed to keep her 
identity a secret so long.” 

“She can’t keep it much longer,” was 
Dick’s quiet reply. ‘“‘They come to New 
York next month.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Dora and Bailey: he goes by the name 
of David Leclerc now.” 

‘They must have nerve,” I remarked, won- 
dering at the calmness with which Denton 
made the announcement. “I should think 
New York would be the last place in the world 
that they would want to appear in.” 

“ They can’t help it,” Denton replied, with 
a slow smile. “It’s the fascination of the 
place. Everybody comes back—no matter 
how great may be the reasons for their stay- 
ing away.” 

“And they’re going to play here?” 

“Ves—Othello.” 

“You won’t want to see them. I'll have 
Larkins cover it.” 

“No!” was Dick’s prompt objection. “Tf 
you can trust me, I’d rather do it myself. I'll 
do them justice,” he added. 

“All right. As you will,” I assented. 

Dick puzzled me during the next few 
weeks. Morning, noon and night—every 
minute that he wasn’t at work,—he was study- 
ing Othello: he carried the acting version of 
itaround in his pocket, and he was always 
reading it—spouting speeches, reciting whole 
scenes, muttering dialogues. I couldn’t 
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understand it, and when I questioned Denton 
on the subject, his answers were not at all 
satisfactory. 

“Vm just refreshing my memory of the 
play,” he would say, smiling. “I want to 
do Dora justice.” 

That seemed to be his one idea in connec- 
tion with Dora—to do her justice, whatever he 
might mean by the word. Possibly, I thought, 
he never cared very much for her, and he 
may have forgiven her for Billy’s death, 
which was due rather to a miscarriage of her 
calculations than to any deliberate plan. 
But Dick’s manner worried me at times. 

The great first night came. The appear- 
ance of Dora and Leclerc had been well ad- 
vertised, and the house was filled with a 
fashionable audience. Every seat brought 
double price. 

Denton and I were in a box on the right 
of the first balcony: our seats were so placed 
that we could command a full view of the 
stage without being seen by any of the actors. 

John Bailey—now David Leclerc—had de- 
veloped unexpected talent as an actor. His 
impersonation of Othello was intelligent, sym- 
pathetic and forceful, but it was Kathleen 
Clay who made the success of the piece. 

Her Desdemona was a remarkable per- 
formance. She made the most of every line 
and word, every look and tone and gesture. 
Her voice had lost nothing of its earlier pur- 
ity; her action had gained in finish and 
effect: it was not only polished but distin- 
guished. 

In the scene with Brabantio, she comported 
herself with a maidenly modesty that won 
her the immediate sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of her audience, while her girlish play- 
fulness with Iago and Emilia were scarcely 
less winning. But it was in the difficult scenes 
with the Moor that she showed to greatest 
advantage, compelling admiration by her ma- 
tronly diginity and transparent devotion. 

During the evening there were moments 
when I was completely carried away by the 
magic of her voice, the mysterious magne- 
tism of her dreamy eyes, the glamor of her 
physical beauty—forgetting the man by my 
side and the wretched moral squalor of her 
present daily life. 

Denton kept his word. He did justice to 
Dora, writing a most appreciative notice of 
the play. The Leader left it to other papers 
to make the remarkable discovery that the 


great actress about whom England had been 
raving for a year or more was an American 
woman who had won her spurs, years before, 
on the boards in New York. 

When I got up next morning I looked into 
Denton’s room, but he was not there. Just 
as I was about to leave the apartment, how- 
ever, the telephone rang, and I took up the 
receiver. 

‘Hello, Fred!” came Denton’s voice. ‘I’m 
going away. I shan’t have an opportunity 
to see you again. Sorry to give you such 
short notice, but I guess you won’t have any 
trouble in filling my place. Larkins will be 
a good man—if you give him a little encour- 
agement.” 

‘‘What’s the matter? Where are you ¢o- 
ing?” I demanded. 

“Can’t tell you anything now, Fred,” was 
the reply. ‘I'll write to you. You shall 
know all about it tomorrow.” 

“But I must see you, Dick,” I protested. 
“Stop in at the office this afternoon, or else 
tell me where I can meet you.” 

“Sorry, old man, but I can’t. 

“Wait! Look here, Denton—’ 

‘Good-bye, Fred. I’m going to hang up. 
Can’t talk any longer. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” I answered huskily. I- had 
to kick over a chair and rap out a few good 
round oaths to keep myself from tears. This 
man had been to me more than a brother, 
and I liked not the manner of his taking-off. 

All through the afternoon and early even- 
ing I was nervous and restless. I found it 
I couldn’t fix my mind 
on anything pertaining to the daily round. 
Constantly my thoughts came back to.Den- 
ton and his faithless wife. 

When the curtain went up for the second 
performance of ‘Othello,’ I found myself 
occupying an orchestra chair. There had 
been considerable delay in starting, and, 
finally, when the audience began to mani- 
fest unmistakable signs of impatience, the 
manager came before the curtain and an- 
nounced that Mr. Leclerc would not be able 
to appear, having been taken ill almost at 
the last moment. 

‘‘As a substitute,” the manager continued, 
we have been most fortunate in securing 
an able actor who has kindly volunteered to 
step into the gap. The gentleman who will 
impersonate Othello tonight was well known 
to New York theater-goers a few years ago, 
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and he will doubtless be recognized by many 
old friends. I am not, however, permitted 
to mention the name at this stage of the even- 
ing, but I have entire confidence in commit- 
ting the title rdle to this gentleman’s charge.” 

The audience listened with polite indiffer- 
ence to the manager’s somewhat tedious 
speech; and even when the curtain went 
up I found nothing to interest me in the play 
until Othello came on in the second scene. 

Then I sat bolt upright and rubbed my 
eyes. In spite of his wonderful make-up as 
the Moor, I recognized in the substitute 
Othello my old friend Dick Denton. The 
audience looked at him with mild interest 
and curiosity, but he was not accorded an 
ovation. It seemed as if I was the only one 
among the thousands present who _pene- 
trated Dick’s disguise. For a moment, in 
spite of my first absolute certainty, I doubted 
whether this man really was Denton, but 
when he spoke I knew that I was right: 

“’Tis better as it is.” 

Only half a dozen words, but I knew them 
almost as well as I knew the voice that ut- 
tered them; I had heard Dick recite those 
words a score of times in the last month. 

I knew not what to think of his presence 
on the stage. It filled me with uneasiness 
—with vague alarm. Half a dozen times 
during the evening I was on the point of 
getting up and going round to the stage to 
question Dick, but I never left my seat. 

A greater surprise, however, than Den- 
ton’s advent as Othello was in store for me. 
In the third scene of the first act I discovered 
that Dora had known nothing of the iden- 
tity of the substitute Othello until she came 
face to face with him on the stage. 

As she entered, the Moor’s back was turned 
to her, and it was not until the finish of her 
speech in reply to Brabantio’s demand as 
to where in all that noble company she most 
did owe obedience, that Dora turned and 
saw Denton—saw and recognized him 

“Here’s my husband, and so much duty 
as my mother showed to you, preferring you 
before her father, so much I challenge that 
I may profess due to the Moor my lord.” 

“Here’s my husband” she had accom- 
panied -with a modest gesture in his direc- 
tion, without turning her head. Through- 
out the speech her voice had been brave, 
gentle and dignified, but at the last two 
words it quavered and broke, dying away 
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in a terrified whisper as she met Denton’s 
eyes fixed upon her—eyes that blazed one 
moment with a fearful fire of long-cherished 
hate, seeming to burn and wither the shrink- 
ing creature on whom their baleful light was 
bent, and the next instant, contracting to 
narrow slits, becoming cold, calculating and 
cruel—excoriating with a smile—not the con- 
ventional stage Othello smile of the affec- 
tionate husband gratified by the public dec- 
laration of his lady’s love and loyalty—a 
grim smile; sardonic, chilling—freezing the 
blood within the woman’s breast. 

When he put his arm about her, with a 
polite simulation of proud proprietorship, 
Desdemona shivered convulsively, and a 
ghastly pallor overspread her face. 

During the ensuing speeches of Brabantio 
and the Duke she watched her discarded 
husband furtively. The prompter had to 
give her the cue a second time before she 
spoke the lines of pleading to be allowed 
to accompany Othello on his mission against 
the Turk. 

Throughout the play her bearing toward 
Othello seemed to justify the charge made 
by Brabantio that she had been “abused, 
stolen from me, corrupted by spells and 
medicines bought from mountebanks.” 

Instead of the happy abandonment of a 
maiden’s adoration for her hero, which had 
characterized her acting the night before, 
she seemed now to regard Othello with the 
fascination of a helpless rabbit for the piti- 
less hound whose cruel fangs she knows will 
soon meet in her soft, quivering flesh. 

The audience seemed to have caught the 
contagion of her mood. Applause was in- 
frequent and faint. A sense of impending 
calamity appeared to weigh on that vast throng 
of well-dressed men and women. 

While the action progressed not a sound 
was to be heard in the great auditorium— 
unless it were the deep sigh of somebody who 
had held his breath too long under the strain 
and tension of the piece. At the close of 
each scene people moved uneasily in their 
seats, but very few went out between the 
acts. There was little ‘visiting,’ and the 
conversation was conducted in whispers. 

Throughout the performance I sat crouched 
in my chair, clutching the right arm of the 
seat with both hands. I believe I never 
changed from this position until the curtain 
fell on the final scene. 
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The strain of painful expectancy reached 
its culmination in the second scene of the 
fifth act, when Othello, in cold, incisive tones, 
announced to Desdemona his desperate in- 
tention: 

“‘Sweet soul, take heed, take heed of per- 
jury: thou art on thy death-bed.” 

A sigh ran through the house, from par- 
quet to gallery, as these words rang out; and 
when Othello concluded his next speech with 
the sentence, ‘‘Thou art to die,” a proud, be- 
jeweled society woman in front of me—a 
woman who has the reputation of being heart- 
less and unfeeling as she is rich and beauti- 
ful—dropped her head and cried into her 
handkerchief. 

In the next seat to me was a federal judge 
—a man who has grown old in the faithful, 
diligent service of his country and his Maker. 
Turning to me suddenly, he dug his fingers 
into my arm—the print of them was there 
next morning—and with clenched teeth 
moaned: 

“OQ God! 
be stopped.” 

Men were coughing and women in all 
parts of the house were sobbing unrestrained 
when Desdemona reached the plea: 

“Kill me tomorrow. Let me live tonight.” 

Othello was as fearful a study as Desde- 
mona. He appeared to enjoy the terror of 
his victim; it seemed as if he were animated 
by the insane fervor of the fanatic who sac- 
rifices a human life to the fetish of his own 
conscience rather than by the personal rage 
and passion of the man betrayed and dis- 
honored by the partner of his pillow. 

“But while I say one prayer.” 

There was a world of agony in this last 
appeal of Desdemona; and Othello’s answer, 
“It is too late,” was delivered in a harsh, 
peremptory tone, eloquent only of impatience 
to execute the frightful sentence that his fren- 
zied will had passed upon the woman, who 
lay there in an attitude of abject appeal, sup- 
plicating with uplifted hands and starting 
eyes. 

Nobody who saw Desdemona’s eyes, as 
she fixed them on the man bending over her 
bed, will ever forget their look of hope- 
less agony. The piercing shriek that she 
emitted as he took the pillow to perform his 
fearful purpose, rings in my ears today, 
across the years. Fascinated, I watched the 
horrid details of the tragedy, and saw the 
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fair Desdemona—when she could scream no 
longer—writhe and twist in her bed, fighting 
and struggling with the Moor, before he 
knelt upon her knees and held her so until 
his ghastly work was finished. 

When all was over the pent-up emotion of 
the audience burst forth in a deafening round 
of applause—a generous, spontaneous tribute 
to the terrible realism with which the sub- 
stitute Othello and his hapless wife had carried 
through the tremendous scene, giving to its 
hackneyed details the novelty of an inter- 
pretation daring in conception, brutally strong 
in rendering. 

Othello started as from a trance when the 
applause died away and violent knocking on 
the door of Desdemona’s chamber was ac- 
companied by the sound of Emilia’s voice, 
crying: 

“My lord! 
lord, my lord!” 

“‘What noise is this?” 


My lcrd! What, ho! My 
Othello demanded 
in a hollow tone; and, as the woman entered, 
he left by the same door. 

Apparently bewildered by this irregularity 
in the Moor’s proceeding, Emilia stood watch- 
ing the retreating figure until the door swung 
back. Then, with quick, unsteady steps she 
walked to the bed on which lay the motionless 
form of Desdemona, her face averted from 
the audience. ; 

Stooping over Desdemona, Emilia turned 
her onto her back, and, almost instantly, with 
prompt presence of mind, signaled for the 
curtain. 

Before the drapery had unrolled itself down 
to the level of the bed, however, several sec- 
onds had intervened, and three thousand peo- 
ple gazed horror-stricken on the awful sight 
of Kathleen Clay’s face fixed in the distor- 
tion of an agonizing death. 

A moment longer the vast audience sat 
as if petrified, those three thousand white 
faces turned toward the curtain through 
which came the sound of many feet running 
hither and thither; the sound, too, of voices 
—short sentences of horrified men trying to 
calm hysterical women. Then, with scarcely 
a sound, the great concourse rose and moved 
slowly down the aisles. 

I reached the stage at the same time as a 
dozen doctors. 

““‘Where’s Denton?” I demanded of the 
manager. 

“Gone,” he answered, pointing to the 
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stage door. “Got away before we knew 
what had happened. It was he, I just learned, 
who started Leclerc drinking this afternoon, 
then left him when he was helpless.” 

I hurried out through the door that Den- 
ton had used, and, doubling back into Broad- 
way, walked a few paces down the crowded 
sidewalk. Then my path was blocked by 
two officers and a number of civilians carrying 
the inert form of a man wearing a long Inver- 
ness coat. The old news instinct prompted 
me to crane my neck, in order to catch a 
glimpse of the face. 

It was Denton’s. 

Following the men into. the back room of 
a drug store, where they laid the drooping 


form upon a couch, I took the limp hand as 
it was dropped by a physician, who shook 
his head. 

“Dead,” he said softly. 

A policeman touched his hat to me. 

“Friend, sir?” he asked. 

I bowed. 

“Too bad, sir,” the officer continued. “He 
was running out into the middle of the street, 
to board an up-town car, when he caught 
sight of a little lad standing in the way of an 
automobile, which was coming in the other 
direction. Made a dash and threw the kid 
aside, but the motor-car knocked him down 
and the two off wheels ran over him, crush- 
ing his chest.” 





REQUIEM 
By HENRY LIGHTNER KINER 


ET the dead and the beautiful sleep! 


Let her rest, 


With her lily-white hands on her breast, 
In her slumber so sacred and deep. 


Let the dead and the beautiful sleep, 


And the while 


Mourn not that her eyes do not smile; 
Rejoice! They will nevermore weep! 


Let the dead and the beautiful sleep! 


Ah, thank God 


That her flesh can no more feel the rod— 
That no sickle her roses may reap! 


Let the dead and the beautiful sleep, 


Pale, pallid, cold 


Till the sun and the stars shall grow old, 
And the darkness shall drink up the deep! 


















HE looked as though 

her name ought to 
be Gladys, or Phyllis, or Gwendolyn, or 
some such; but it wasn’t—it was Prudence, 
which may be a good name, and all that, but 
hardly one you would associate with a girl 
who possessed, though not fully conscious 
thereof, the chic of a Parisienne, the poise of 
a Vassar graduate and 
the perfect profile of an 
Italian cameo. Prud- 
ence, by the way, was 
a niece of mine, which 
may, or may not, have 
something to do with it. 

It is true I had not 
kept in very close touch 
with her family. I knew 
that somewhere out in 
the rural precincts my 
brother’s family lived; 
that his children, some 
of them, mvst be nearly 
grown by this time. 
When, however, I re- 
ceived a letter from him 
stating that his oldest 
daughter was coming to 
the city to spend a week 
withus, unlesswe warned 
them otherwise, I had 
but a dim and hazy idea 
as to the sort of appear- 
ing young lady to expect. 


“I’m so glad she’s 
coming right at this 
time,” my wife said, 


“and I do hope she and 
J. Willington will like 
each other; and if he 
don’t happen to take a 
fancy to her, that he 
will at least exert him- 
self to the extent of show- 
ing her a nice time.” 
The individual to 
whom she referred was 
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Right Mister Wright 


By Wil Gage Carey. @m. 


a good-looking young fellow, J. Willington 
Wight, who lived with us. He was a cousin 
of my wife’s, and labored under the misap- 
prehension, as did she, that he was destined 
to become an actor! At was 
attending a dramatic school, occasionally 
taking some small part at the local theatres. 

Fortunately, his parents had left him a 
goodly fortune, so it did 
not matter particularly 
whether he ever learned 
to act or not. Still, as 
the husband of his 
cousin, I felt it my duty 
to remonstrate with him 
concerning the career he 
had chosen. 

“J. Willington, ”said 
I, not unkindly, ‘“‘you’re 


present, he 


a good sort of young 
man, and I like you; I 
may say, I am extremely 
fond of you; you have 
natural talent in certain 
lines—but when it comes 
to acting, say, the best 
act you could do would 
be to cut it out and get 
into brsiness!”’ 
that I was 
causing at least a few 
symptoms cf rising indig- 
nation I felt encouraged 
to continue. 

““You’ve been study- 
ing dramatics now going 
on a year and a half; 


Seeing 


what co you know about 
ite. Pal you 
wouldn’t know how to 
start in to make-up for 
a part, let alone trying 
to act it!” 

J. Willington had been 
getting macder each mo- 
ment; now he_ blazed 
forth wrathfully: 


wager 
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“Say, I’d about decided to cut loose from 
this actor-career dream of mine: that I could- 
n’t make good; zow, I’m goin’ to stay with 
it—until I’ve convinced you good and plenty!” 

Something seemed to tell me then that my 
well-meant words of advice were not result- 
ing exactly as I had hoped for. “Wait ’til 
Prudence comes,” I thought to myself; “she 
will doubtless say something that will have 
some weight with this headstrong young 
man.” 

* * * * * 


I was at the train promptly on time 


~~ 





**The case was too much for Flannigan” 


to meet my niece; my wife saw to that. 
Prudence had written and told us how she 
would be dressed, so that I might know just 
which young lady arriving to welcome. I 
will not attempt to describe her, having al- 
ready intimated that she was chic, self- 
poised, and had a profile clear cut as an 
Italian cameo; add to this my wife’s descrip- 
tion—‘“‘ Just too sweet for anything!”—and 
let it go at that. 

She stepped daintily down from the Pull- 
man, and greeted me as though she were 
genuinely glad to see me and unutterably 
delighted to be in the city; yet her manner 
was most becoming and entirely free from 
any semblance to affectation. ‘Prudence 
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will do!” 


conclusion. 

She took my arm in a joyous, confiding 
way, and together we made our way through 
the crowded station down to the baggage- 


was my mental 


room. I was acquainted with the man in 
charge of the baggage transfer, and so de- 
cided to make a direct appeal to have the 
trunks, to which my niece had given me the 
checks, sent out at the earliest possible 
moment. I left Prudence standing just out- 
side the little iron railing, while I went inside 
to speak with my friend. He assured me 
that he would see to the trunks himself, that 
they would be out on the first wagon. I 
handed him a cigar and passed out to where 
I had left my niece awaiting me. I went on 
through the little gate—then stopped short 
in amazement. My niece had disappeared! 

With my brain in a frenzied whirl of tor- 
ment and despair I made my way in frantic 
haste up and down the crowded passageway, 
looking eagerly on every side. It was no 
use; she had vanished as completely as though 
the floor had suddenly opened and engulfed 
her! 

I knew not what to do! My niece, a 
stranger in the city, lost in that seething 
vortex of struggling humanity. If I re- 
mained quietly at the place where I had left 
her, she might be each moment getting 
farther and farther astray in the mazy tur- 
moil of the busy, down-town streets! Again, 
if I left the spot, she might return, and not 
finding me, go away in search of me! Bit- 
terly I blamed myself for having left her thus 
alone, even for the briefest interval. Among 
other disconcerting thoughts came one of 
awful and doleful import: ‘What will my 
wife say?” Then, like a tiny rift of sunlight 
breaking through 4 murky sky, came one 
faint gleam of hope! ‘She knows our street 
number,” I reflected. ‘‘Perhaps she will 
eventually find her way out there.” 

Finding it a matter of utter impossibility 
to wait passively where I was, I turned to 
leave the station to call a cab. Suddenly I 
came face to face with Flannigan, the big 
policeman on the beat. He seemed aston- 
ished to see me. 

“Flannigan,” I gasped, “did you see a 
tall, slender girl in a blue suit and large black 
hat pass out this way?” 

“T did, sor,” replied Flannigan em- 
phatically, ‘an’ you was with her!” 

“Me? With her? Impossible!” 
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Flannigan eyed me suspiciously. 

“T say, I seen yez with my own two eyes, 
not two minutes ago, pass right along this 
way with the girl you described jes’ now! 
‘Good mornin’, Flannigan,’ sez you; ‘Good 
mornin’, sor!’ sez I, wonderin’ who was the 
pretty dame a-hangin’ to yer arm; now you 
come along askin’ about yourself an’ the 
girl!’”? The case was too much for Flannigan 
and he walked away shaking his head du- 
biously. 

I sank into a seat near by, weak with 
stupefation; I wondered if I were losing my 
senses! My doctor had told me that I was 
predisposed to lumbago; could it be possible 
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I thought again of my lumbago. Perhaps, 
after all, I didn’t meet my niece, I didn’t have 
any niece—that I merely looked like a man 
who did have one! I drew my hand across my 
brow trying to collect my scattered wits, then 
giving my street and number to the cabby, 
told him to drive me home with all speed. 
At length the cab drew up before my home. 
I alighted, dismissed the cabman, then slowly 
and sorrowfully made my way to my own 
door, where, in imagination, I could see a 
great storm-cloud gathering, centering around 
something which seemed to be my wife. 
As I neared the house I heard the sound of 
low voices coming from the direction of the 
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that lumbago was conducive to, and event- 
ually brought on, softening of the brain ? 

“Pshaw!”’ I reflected at length, “‘Flannigan 
was simply mistaken!”’ I rushed on out to 
the sidewalk, in front of which a long line of 
waiting cabs stood drawn up; I slipped a 
coin into the hand of the nearest cabman, and 
drew him a little to one side. 

“‘Tell me,” I queried frantically, “did you 
see a tall, slender girl in a blue sit pass out 
this way with some, er, some man?” 

“Ves, I saw her,” was the calm reply, ‘‘T 
saw her come out here an’ get into a cab 
with youl” 

“Heavens!” I muttered, ‘‘Has everybody 
gone plumb, stark, dippy crazy?” Then 
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side porch. Quietly I made my way up the 
front steps and to the corner of the house, 
around which I cautiously peeked. ‘Two 
figures were sitting in rather close proximity 
upon the wide settee; they seemed to be wholly 
taken up with each other; one was my niece, 
the other an exact counterpart of my own 
self! 

He wore the same sort of hat, suit and 
shoes, the same style collar and cravat. 
Even my watch-chain and 
whiskers corresponded with those of this 
audacious impostor now talking to my niece! 
At that instant they must have seen me, for 
the man straightened up, and affecting cer- 
tain littke mannerisms which I am said 


nose-glasses, 
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to possess, he exclaimed  sententiously: 

“And tell me, how is my dear brother, 
your father, getting along?” 

I could stand it no longer and rushing up 
to this man who was attempting to imperson- 
ate me, I exclaimed wrathfully: 

“What does this mean, sir? I demand an ex- 
planation of this outrageous conduct of yours!” 

The man slowly arose and straightening 
his eye-glasses, looked me over carefully from 
head to foot. At length he spoke: 

“Yes, what does this mean, sir? I see 
that for some reason you have seen fit to try 
to impersonate me, rather a clumsy attempt 
at that! Now see here, this thing has gone 
far enough! You clear out of here at once!” 
He advanced toward me threateningly, with 
‘my niece struggling vainly to restrain him. 

“What’s that? What’s that?” I ex- 
claimed in righteous indignation. ‘Me clear 
out? Well, I like that! Now see here; will 
you leave here peaceably, or will I have to 
throw you out? Of all the impudent ras—” 

“‘Q-h-h-h-h!” shrieked my niece shrilly, 
“How dare you speak that way to my uncle?” 
Then, gazing up at him with a look of fright- 
ened tenderness, she exclaimed: 

“‘Shan’t we send for the police? He—he 
might harm some one!” 

“Yes! Yes!” was the firm response. 
“Send for the police, an’ the dog-catcher! 
Perhaps we better send for the fire company, 
too, to help put him out!” 

Something which sounded most astonish- 
ingly like smothered laughter came from 
behind the side door; then my wife came out, 
and, throwing her arms about my neck, ex- 
claimed laughingly: 

“You old goose! Don’t you know it’ 
just J. Willington?” 

Then in the prettiest manner possible my 
niece explained her share in the intrigue 
and sought my forgiveness. 

“Uncle,” she said, ‘‘you hadn’t been gone 
but a moment when I saw you coming to- 
ward me, or rather, saw this man coming. 
‘All ready now,’ he said, ‘we’ll go on out home 
and see the folks!’ Well, you know, uncle, 
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I had only seen you for a few moments, and 
really, I didn’t know the difference until we 
got ’most home! He was so kind, and 
bright and entertaining, and, of course, it 
was too late to go back and look for you, and 
besides, I was getting along so nicely with 
my other uncle, so we just came on; you'll 
forgive me, won’t you?” 

Forgive her? Who could have looked into 
those laughing blue eyes and not forgiven? 

J. Willington’s apology was considerably 
less melting. 

“When any Wise Guinea gets to handin’ 
it out to me about not knowing the first 
rudiments of “‘make-up,” not to mention a 
lack of ability to act a part, it’s up to me to 
deliver the goods!” He looked around at 
the two women, who, anyone could see at a 
glance, were entirely on his side in the matter, 
then said resignedly, as though he left the 
verdict entirely in their hands: 

“Am I right?” 

“Yes, you’re Wright—all right!” I replied, 
with what I intended as withering scorn. 
“As an actor, you’ve got ‘Clarence,’ the 
trained horse, backed clear off the boards!” 

My wife, knowing that I am a dangerous 
man when thoroughly aroused, endeavored 
to say something pleasant and diverting: 

““Wasn’t it a perfectly splendid imperson- 
ation! How did you ever do it, J. Willington ?” 

“Oh, easy enough,” he replied with a de- 
precating shrug. “All I had to do was to 
get a bald-wig, some nose-glasses, some straw- 
berry chinchillas for the sub-maxillary, then 
assume an expression on my face of total 
blankness, an’ then—” 

“J. Willington, that will be about all the 
explaining necessary!” I said coolly. 

Yet, after all, I could not long remain 
provoked at the boy; and he certainly did 
have some taking ways. Taking ways? 
Well, yes. Taking is good! 

For not many months elapsed e’er he had 
taken away on a wedding trip to Paree a rel- 
ative of mine, who was chic, self-poised, 
and who possessed the perfect profile of an 
Italian cameo. 


























HE centenary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln has brought out 
a wealth of information concern- 
ing this leader of men, the most 
illustrious native-born American. Every 
little detail concerning his life and character 
is eagerly sought from those who actually met 
him in the flesh. 

It is strange how 
often in  desultory 
conversation scraps 
of information are 
wbtained that one al- 
most invariably fails 
to secure in a formal 
interview, or even 
when one deliberately 
aits down to collect 
reminiscences! The 
other day I took a 
stroll with an old 
friend who lived dur- 
ing those stirring 
times. He told me of 
a curious phenome- 
non that occurred on 
the Illinois prairies at 
the time when the 
great Civil War was 
impending. He had 
started on a fourteen- 
mile walk one pleas- 
ant night. There A 
was a “wet moon” 
promising a change 
of weather—as the Indians say, 
no horn on which to hang a powder-horn. 
In that year, 1860, the whole nation was 
trembling with suspense following the elec- 
tion of Lincoln. 

As my friend and his companion walked 
along, a bright, clear star suddenly shot out 
from the east and crossed the crescent 
moon, going through it, apparently, and 
coming out in the western sky. My friend had 
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never been of a superstitious turn of mind, 
but the thought came to him then that this 
singular phenomenon in the heavens might 
portend the severing of the Union. For the 
moment he felt depressed at the possible dis- 
memberment of the Republic. 
they still watched the sky, the star turned and 
went back through 
the moon again, from 
west to east, and as 
they talked of this re- 
markable experience 
it impressed them as 
presaging that, though 
the nation might pass 
through great trials, 
the Union would be 
preserved. 

The incident was 
duly recorded and 
letter describing it 
sent to Lincoln; his 
reply was an expres- 
sion of lofty courage 
and high hope in the 
ultimate result of the 
struggle, despite the 
severe criticisms. of 
the time. 


Suddenly, as 


* * * 


Lincoln was a man 


PICTURE OF of moderation. He 
LINCOLN was neither an auto- 

crat nor a_ tyrant. 
He was the greatest man of his time, 


especially approved of God for the work he 
gave him to do. History abundantly proved 
his superiority as a leader and establishes 
his constant reliance upon a higher power 
for guidance and support. The tendency 
of this age is to exaggeration, but of 
Lincoln certainly none have spoken more 
highly than those who knew him best.— 


William McKinley. 
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ON GUARD AT WHITE HOUSE 
By GEN. H. S. HUIDEKOPER 


Y acquaintance with President Lincoln 
commenced one September day in 
1862, when I had occasion to go to the 
Soldiers’ Home to visit Companies D and K 
of the 150th P. V., which I had sent a day or 
two before to that point for duty. 
On reaching Washington from Harrisburg 
on September 6th, 1862, our regiment had 
been ordered to join McClellan’s army, then 
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on its way to Antietam; but after marching 
some miles northward it had been recalled 
and ordered te relieve some seasoned troops 
doing guard-duty at half a dozen places 
in Washington. As the Soldiers’ Home was 
the summer residence of the President, I 
had selected two of the largest companies of 
the regiment for the honorable duty of acting 
as his personal bodyguard, and by chance, 
one of those, Company K, was the one I had 
personally recruited, and, for the few days 
before I was commissioned lieutenant colonel, 
had been captain of. 

I had just graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege, a beardless boy, medium in height and 
of slight weight, while my successor as cap- 
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tain, known as “Major” Derickson in the 
Pennsylvania Militia, in Crawford County 
politics and in church circles, was taller than 
I by some inches, was large about the girth, 
probably weighing just double what I did, 
and had most pleasing manners. 

When I made my first visit to these two 
companies stationed at the Soldiers’ Home, 
I found that Captain Derickson was already 
on good terms with Mr. Lincoln, had break- 
fasted with him two mornings, and had ridden 
to the White House one morning seated be- 
side the President. Thus he felt free to take 
me immediately to the President for presenta- 
tion, more particularly as we saw him seated 
on his porch not far from the camp. In 
fact, the captain was then rapidly reaching 
that degree of intimacy on his part with 
Mr. Lincoln, which some months later, the 
latter, while talking with me, had reference to, 
when with a twinkle in his eye, he said, 
“The captain and I are getting quite thick.” 

As we approached, the President, in the 
most gracious way, came to the steps to 
welcome us, exclaiming, after my name had 
been given: ‘‘Well, when I saw how big the 
captain was, I made up my mind that the 
colonel must weigh over three hundred 
pounds.” ‘Then putting his large hand on 
my shoulder in an affectionate way, he con- 
tinued: “‘The captain has told me of your 
family and of its Dutch origin, but was not 
able to answer a question which I asked of 
him, and maybe you can enlighten me.” 
Bashfully, I answered in some cautious way, 
and then the President asked wherein the 
difference lay between an Amster-dam Dutch- 
man and any other damn Dutchman. 

Company K remained at the Soldiers’ Home 
in summer, and in winter at the White House, 
immediately in its rear, for almost three 
years, every man in it becoming known by 
name to little Tad, whom the company pre- 
sented with a colonel’s uniform with “150th 
P. V.”’ on the hat; and in this garb I en- 
countered him one day, in the autumn of 
1863, in Colonel Hardee’s office in the War 
Department, to have him crack his whip, and 
say to me, ‘‘No, sir, I am colonel of the 
150th.” The character and deportment of 
the men of Company K were such that they 
were liked and humored in every possible 
way, not only by the President, but by his 
whole household. 

In mid-winter the 150th joined the Army 
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AN INTERESTING PICTURE, SHOWING PRESIDENT LINCOLN WITH GENERAL GEORGE B. 


McCLELLAN IN THE LATTER’S QUARTERS 


An effort seems to have been made to decorate the setting with the Stars and Stripes, shown on the table at 
the right of Lincoln 
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of the Potomac, and from time to time, as I 
passed through Washington, Mr. Lincoln 
always received me in the kindliest manner, 
and, on one occasion, with marked considera- 
tion. This was after I had been wounded 
and when I was seeking light duty until such 
time as I should have sufficiently recovered 
to return to my regiment in Virginia. I had 
mentioned the purpose of my visit to Wash- 
ington and of my having a note from General 
Doubleday to the War Department, when 
Mr. Lincoin quickly said, “I will fix that for 
you,” and in a moment handed me a note to 
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Which Lincoln built for his father in Illinois 


LOG CABIN HOME 


the War Department asking it to ‘please 
grant such request as Colonel Huidekoper 
may make.” 

In August, 1864, Mr. Lincoln sent for me 
to consult about recruiting for our army from 
among the prisoners of war held at Rock 
Island. I spent the evening of the 31st 
with him at the Soldiers’ Home, and next 
morning an hour with him in the War De- 
partment Building, with the result that he 
issued, on September Ist, an order authoriz- 
ing me to recruit from the prison pen such 
confederates as were willing to enlist in our 
army. We got 2,400 well-trained 
who immediately available 


there 


soldiers, were 
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for service, and who were sent, as was under- 
stood becween Mr. Lincoln and myself upon 
my urgent recommendation, to the frontier, 
to relieve a considerable force then confront- 
ing the hostile Indians. It was about this 
matter that Secretary Stanton had his first 
great difference with the President, but the 
result showed that the big, kindly heart of 
Mr. Lincoln, which seemed to always work 
in harmony with his great brain, was as usual, 
ready to do just the right thing. 

The last time I saw Mr. Lincoln was on 
April 7th, 1865, very early in the morning, 
when he, ahead of the clerks, was seated at a 
desk in a log hut at City Point, which is now 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, labeled 
“Grant’s Headquarters at City Point.” 
As I was passing, unconscious of his pres- 
ence, Mr. Lincoln called me, and after a 
word or two as to my own health, said, his 
dear face beaming with joy, “‘Let me give 
you our.latest news,” and picking up a paper 
from the table, read to me a dispatch just 
received from General Grant, which had 
little in it except the repetition of a message 
from General Sheridan, in which Sheridan 
had advised General Grant of the capture, 
the day before, of 7,000 men and five generals, 
including Ewell and Custis Lee, and words 
to the effect that if the thing be pushed, he 
thought Lee would surrender, to which Mr. 
Lincoln, in his characteristic style, laconically 
replied, ‘‘Let the thing be pushed.” 

After reading me the telegram, Mr. Lincoln 
added: ‘‘The end has almost come,” and 
seven days later it was so, for his pure soul 
had gone to Heaven, and the great man’s 
cares and efforts in behalf of his beloved 
country were left. behind him, a rich legacy to 
a broken-hearted people. 


ee * 


Abraham Lincoln, one of the grandest men 
this country or the world has ever produced, 
pure in life and motive, inflexible in his pur- 
pose to do right as he understood it, of un- 
daunted courage in carrying out the princi- 
ples he believed to be true, large-hearted and 
tender in his sympathies with human suffer- 
ing— 

Bold as a lion and gentle as a child— 

He lived to bless the world. 

He broke no promise, served no private end, 

He gained no title and he lost no friend. 
—John B. Gough. 
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LINCOLN’S RICHMOND VISIT 
By BENJAMIN F. MONTGOMERY 


HEN Mr. Lincoln occupied the White 

House I was a genuine “ Johnny Reb., 
Jr.,” a child of sorrow, forever hungry and 
acquainted with grief. Notwithstanding my 
circumscribed environment and the rebellious 
attitude of my ambitious appetite, my daily 
life was a series of “‘moving pictures” such 
as few boys have witnessed, for I stood close 
to the crimson edge of battle which fringed 
with fire the rear guard of Lee’s crumbling 
veterans. It was then that I got my first and 
last sight of Abraham Lincoln. It came like 
a flash, out of the tumult and tempest of a 
riotous and smoldering city, and faded like a 
vision, in a confused perspective of shouting 
people and ruined houses. 

On the morning of the 4th of April, 1865, 
the day after the entry of the Federal troops 
of Grant’s army into Richmond, Virginia, 
Mr. Lincoln left Admiral Porter’s flagship, 
the Malvern, at the landing in Rocketts— 
a suburb of the city—and, in a calm and 
common-place manner, set out to walk alone 
up town. When the Admiral was told of this 
unusual and unmilitary entry of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief into a captured capital, 
filled with so many enemies and beset with 
dangers on every side, he was _ probably 
alarmed. He at once ordered a guard of 
marines to escort the president, but as Mr. 
Lincoln had a good start and a long stride he 
put many “laps” between himself and his 
body-guard. It is said that he walked alone 
two miles. When I saw him his escort looked 
as though they had just overtaken him on a 
“double time” movement, and he was then 
some miles from his landing place. He had 
walked with perfect confidence, unconscious 
of all danger, freely inquiring of passers-by 
the way to the house of “‘Mr. Davis.” 

One of a crowd of scantily-clad, hungry, 
but alert and wildly excited boys, I stood at 
the corner of Main and Fifteenth Streets in 
Richmond, and amid a struggling, swaying 
mass of people saw the hollow square of sailors 
carrying carbines. In the centre of this 
square, I saw the tall form of a man, clad in a 
black frock-coat, wearing on his head what 
seemed to me the queerest looking and the 
biggest silk hat I had ever seen. He towereu 
far above the people crowding about him. 
This picture of the tall man, clad in black 
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and wearing his peculiar hat, and on his face 
the sad, yet kindly expression, as he watched 
the frenzied people in their efforts to get near 
him—some with joy, some—possibly—with 
hate, in their hearts—is still fresh in my 
memory. I remember it as a soothing, peace- 
ful influence—a good spirit moving over an 
angry scene of strife. 


In the sober thought of maturer years I 
recall this strange picture of a victorious 
leader of a great nation, in time of war, 
entering the chief city of the conquered, prac- 
tically unattended, in as simple and unob- 
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Where he resided at the time of his election to 
the Presidency 
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trusive a manner as the humblest citizen who 
eagerly waited to see him. 

How strangely in contrast with the other 
great ones of earth, in all their pride, pag- 
eantry and “pomp of power,’ who have 
marched in triumph at the head of their ex- 
ulting hosts, into the captured cities of their 
defeated enemies; how, devoid of all offence 
or display of power before a fallen people, it 
gilds the character with greater glory. There 
was no need of beating drums, flaring trum- 
pets and serried ranks to keep the stately 
poise of this great soul at its high level, and 
Lincoln, the plain man, who truly loved the 
“common people,” without fear or exaltation, 
sought the homes and hearts of his estrangec 
countrymen. With the power of a great 
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republic at his command and a million armed 
men to do bis bidding, he preferred to enter 
the gates of a conquered city as a fellow 
countryman—one with them in their sorrow 
and defeat, “with malice toward none and 
charity for all.” 
* * * 


WITH LINCOLN EVERY NIGHT 


By MAHLON T. DOLMAN 


O have served as entertainer every night 
for three years to a man who eight years 
of the 


later was elected President United 
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FORT SUMTER AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT 
IN 1861 


States, a president who attained prominence, 
perhaps, second to but one other—this was 
the experience of Major John L. Bittinger, of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, met Abraham 
Lincoln when he was just coming into his 
fame. 

In April, 1852, Major Bittinger, who was 
then a boy of about nineteen years of age, be- 
gan his life as a newspaper man, on a little 
journal published in what then was the vil- 
lage of Freeport, Illinois. 

News of how a young journalist had dum- 
founded several of the big politicians of the 


who 


day at last reached Lincoln, and in June, 
1852, he visited the newspaper office in Free- 
port, and met Major Bittinger. A warm 
friendship sprang up between the two, man 
and_ boy. 


LIVING 
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“Mrs. Lincoln played a good joke on her 
husband when he was practicing law and 
journeyed about from court to court on horse- 
back,” says Major Bittinger. ‘Those trips 
often took several weeks at a time. 

“On one of these trips Lincoln was gone 
for about four weeks. He returned late cne 
night. Stopping his horse, he dismounted at 
the usual place. He turned to go into the 
house and then stopped. Although he was 
a man of temperance he thought he must 
have been imbibing on the sly some time that 
day, for before him stood a building he had 
never seen before.- He thought it over for 
a minute and then went across the street and 
knocked at a friend’s door. They were in 
bed, and some one sang out: 

““*Who is it?’ 

“Abe Lincoln,’ was the reply. ‘I’ve been 
looking for my house. Can you tell me where 
it is? Guess I must have been lost. I 
thought it was just across the way. When I 
went away the building was one story high, 
and now it is two.’ 

“Tt was explained to him that during his 
absence Mrs. Lincoln had added amother 
story. He laughed and went back to the 
strange house.” 

He used to tell the joke on himself many 
times, according to the major. 


* * * 


Another yarn Major Bittinger relates is one 
Abe told concerning why his wife ever mar- 
ried such a homely person as himself. Mrs. 
Lincoln was introduced by Abe and left in 
conversation with a friend who remarked on 
Lincoln’s popularity in the eastern part of 
Illinois. 

“Yes, he’s quite a favorite ’most every- 
where,”’ Mrs. Lincoln said. ‘‘ You see some 
day he’s going to be president. If I hadn’t 
thought so I could never have married him. 
You can see for yourself he’s not pretty. 
But doesn’t he look as if he would make a 
handsome president?” 

Major Bittinger was a “cub” reporter for 
some time after meeting Lincoln in Free- 
port, before he “landed.” When he did, he 
accepted a position with what is now known 
as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Here he 
became, in the course of time a_ political 
writer, and when interest began to be centered 
about Stephen A. Douglas and Lincoln, who 
were the opposing candidates for Congress 
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in Illinois, Bittinger was the man _ chosen 
by the Globe-Democrat to “‘cover” the de- 
bates. 

The trip to the scene of the first joint de- 
bate had to be made by steamboat. When 
Major Bittinger reached the boat, on which 
he had taken passage, the morning after he 
had been given the assignment, he found 
seventeen of the most prominent business 
men of St. Louis aboard. All of these men 
were rapidly becoming ardent Lincoln sup- 
porters, but none had ever shaken hands with 
the great ‘‘railsplitter.” 

On arriving at the hotel in Alton, Illinois, 
it was learned that Lincoln was not in. The 
clerk said he was expected shortly, though, 
and the men took seats about the parlor of 
the hotel. 

When Lincoln arrived he looked about and, 
apparently saw no one whom he knew. Then 
Major Bittinger arose. 

“Why, hello, John!” Lincoln exclaimed, 
his eyes brightening up at sight of his 
friend. 

“My, but it does me good to see you. 
I want you 
to tell me all about yourself, John. Where 
have you been so long? And why haven’t 
you been over to see me?”’ continued Lincoln. 
He had hardly noticed the others in his joy 
at finding his friend once more. 

Major Bittinger introduced the men and 
many were the tales of his friendship with 
they told on returning to St. 


Come over where we can talk. 


Lincoln 
Louis. 

“Hearing Douglas speak that day we 
thought it was all up with Lincoln,” Major 
Bittinger declares. ‘Then we heard Lincoln 
talk and we knew our fears had been ground- 
less.” 

That Lincoln stubborn as a mule 
when he considered himself in the right, few 
of his biographers deny. This same spirit 
is what won him his way in life. 

Major Bittinger aptly illustrates this trait 
of Lincoln’s character by telling a story 
Lincoln had often related to him. 

“Lincoln was a lawyer practicing in the 
Illinois circuits at the time. He and a judge 
once joked each other about horse trades. 
The upshot of the matter was that the two 
agreed to meet at a designated hour the next 
day to make a trade. The horses up to the 


was 


hour of the trade were to be unseen. There 
was to be no withdrawing from the agree- 
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ment under forfeiture of $25. A few friends 
had heard the bet made, and passed the word 
around. As a result, quite a crowd was on 
hand to witness the exchange. 

“The judge came up first, leading about 
the worst looking animal he had been able to 
find. Where he had ‘discovered’ it no one 
ever knew. He had not been at the appointed 
place but a few minutes when Lincoln came 
up, carrying a saw-horse on_ his 
shoulders. 

“The crowd 
hilarious at the 
augmented when 


wooden 


which 
sight. 


had gathered was 
This was greatly 


Lincoln sat down on his 





& 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF FORT SUMTER IN RUINS 
After the bombardment during the Civil War 


saw-horse, critically surveyed the judge’s 
imitation, and exclaimed: 

“Well, judge, I must say, this is the first 
time in my life I ever got the worst of a horse 
trade.’” 


A great man, tender of heart, strong of 
nerve, of boundless patience and broadest 
sympathy, with no motive apart from his 
country, he could receive counsel from a 
child and give counsel to a sage. The simple 
approached him with ease, and the learned 
approached him with deference. Take him 
for all in all, Abraham Lincoln was one of 
the noblest, wisest and best men I ever 
knew.—Fred Douglass. 
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THE GRAVE OF LINCOLN 


(Written in May, 1865) 
By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


Now must the storied Potomac 
Laurels forever divide; 

Now. to the Sangamon fameless 
Give of its century’s pride; 

Sangamon, stream of the prairies, 
Placidly westward that flows, 

Far in whose city of silence 
Calm he has sought his repose. 

Over our Washington’s river 
Sunrise beams rosy and fair; 

Sunset on Sangamon fairer 
Father and martyr lies there. 


Kings under pyramids slumber, 

Sealed in the Libyan sands; 
Princes in gorgeous cathedrals, 

Decked with the spoil of the lands; 
Kinglier, princelier sleeps he, 

Couched ’mid the prairies serene 
Only the turf and the willow 

Him and God’s heaven between; 
Temple nor column to cumber 

Verdure and bloom of the sod— 
So in the vale by Beth-peor 

Moses was buried of God. 


3 


Break into blossom, O prairies, 

Snowy and golden and red! 
Peers of the Palestine lilies 

Heap for your glorious dead! 
Roses as fair as of Sharon, 

Branches as stately as palm, 
Odors as rich as the spices— 

Cassia and aloes and balm— 
Mary the loved and Salome, 

All with a gracious accord, 
Ere the first glow of the morning 

Brought to the tomb of the Lord! 


Wind of the west! breathe around him 
Soft as the saddened air’s sigh, 
When to the summit of Pisgah 
Moses had journeyed to die; 
Clear as its anthem that floated 
Wide o’er the Moabite plain, 
Low with the wail of the people 
Blending its burdened refrain; 
Rarer, O wind! and diviner 
Sweet as the breeze that went by. 
When, over Olivet’s mountain, 
Jesus was lost in the sky. 


? 
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Not for thy sheaves nor savannas 
Crown we thee, proud Illinois! 
Here in his grave is thy grandeur; 

Born of his sorrow thy joy. 
Only the tomb by Mount Zion, 
Hewn for the Lord, do we hold 
Dearer than his in thy prairies 
Girdled with harvests of gold! 
Still for the world through the ages 
Wreathing with glory his brow, 
He shall be Liberty’s Saviour; 
Freedom’s Jerusalem thou! 


* * 


AS SEEN BY SOLDIER BOYS 


By W. H. BECK 


* 


S to Lincoln, personally, I know but little. 
I was a soldier boy in the war, and 
was at a White House reception in 1864. 
However, this occasion is too dim a memory 
for me to describe. I saw Abraham Lincoln 
for the first time in the spring of 1863, when 
he reviewed Humphrey’s Third Division of 
the Fifth Corps of Hooker’s Army, of which 
my regiment, the One Hundred and Thirty- 
first Pennsylvania Volunteers, was a part, 
near Fredericksburg, Virginia. He wore on 
this occasion a Prince Albert coat and high 
hat, and rode along the files of soldiers on 
horseback. His worn, tired look and his 
whole attitude impressed me _ painfully—it 
was as if he took no interest nor delight in 
the review, but was simply going through 
his part in a perfunctory way. When next 
I looked on Lincoln’s face he had found 
peace; his body was in the Capitol at Harris- 
burg, on its way to Springfield, Illinois. I 
was then in the United States quartermastec’s 
department at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
and went, with many thousands, to pay the 
last respects to the martyred president. 


* * * 


The true representative of this continent, 
an entirely public man, father of his country, 
the pulse of twenty million throbbing in his 
heart, the thought of their mind articulated 
by his tongue.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


* * * 

Of all the men I ever met he seems to pos- 
sess more of the elements of greatness, com- 
bined with goodness, than any other.—IV. T. 
Sherman. 
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FROM AN OLD FRIEND 


By DANIEL W. AYERS 


LIVING 


OW weli I remember when Lincoln lived 
at Petersburg, Illinois, carrying the chain 
for a surveyor’s party and working for 
seventy-five cents a day. The surveyor’s wife 


told me that she often saw him studying 
at night, seated on the celiar door, reading 
Blackstone often until midnight by the light of 
the moon. 

Lincoln always took note of the light and 





TROOPS AND 
dark moons, as is shown by an incident 
which occurred during his early practice of 
law. A murder was committed in the neigh- 
borhood of the village, and the son of the sur- 
veyor’s wife was arrested on suspicion from 
the testimony of an ‘eye witness.” In the 
meantime Lincoln had swung out his shingle 
as a lawyer, at Springfield, and on this occa- 
sion nobly did he prove that the kindness of 
the surveyor was not forgotten by the student 
who read Blackstone by the moonlight. 

He went to the jail and questioned the 
young prisoner, who asserted his innocence, 
and Lincoln+took up the case. 
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At the trial the witness swore that he 
saw the murder committed. 

“Might you not be mistaken?” asked 
Lincoln. “A dim light is deceptive, and it 
was a dark night.” 

The witness hastened to reiterate that 
it was bright moonlight, whereupon Lincoln 
promptly pulled from among his books an 
almanac, and said calmly: 

‘It is not necessary for me to make a 
plea, for no jury can place any reliance on 
a witness who will swear that it was a moon- 








se Tat: 


A WAR-TIME SCENE ON A SOUTHERN PLANTATION — UNDER GUARD OF FEDERAL 


“MAMMY” 


light night. when the almanac proves that it 
was the dark of the moon.” 

A verdict of acquittal was rendered. 

During the campaign of 1860 I remember 
seeing Lincoln in Springfield, walking up 
the street toward the State House. As he 
swung open the iron gate and passed through, 
I went up to him and shook his long bony 
hand. Two strangers were standing near 
the gate, and as we walked along one of 
them said, with a sneer, that Lincoln 
could hear it: ‘‘Could you conceive of such 
a man as president of the United States?” 

Mr. Lincoln went straight on, looking 


so 





One of the oldest friends of Lincoln whom I have met is Daniel W. Ayers of Philadelphia, aged ninety-four 
years. He wasin early manhood a friend of ‘“‘Abe” Lincoln, has voted for every president since 1836, and was personally 
acquainted with many of them; but of Lincoln in particular he is never tired of talking.— Eddor, 
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neither to the right nor left. He was often 
sneered at on account of his appearance, and 
even to his friends he did not look quite 
right for a president of a great nation. In 
those days the full measure of his great char- 
acter was not appreciated, and the shambling, 
gaunt figure returning to the little home 
on the corner of Eighth Street was looked 
upon only as Lincoln. Many of the members 
of the ‘‘wide-awake clubs” in the cam- 
paign did not believe that he would be elected, 
but they reckoned not in the heart-love 
of the people. He was loved as no public 
man has been in the history of the nation. 


* * * 


AT A LINCOLN RECEPTION 
By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


N one of the darkest periods of the war 

I was in Washington with my brother, 
the late John C. Proctor of Illinois, and a 
party of friends from New York. We had 
arranged to call upon the President during 
his reception evening, but that day the city 
rang with the news of a serious disaster to 
the Union army; the streets were filled with 
people talking in excited groups, and _ all 
was gloom and foreboding. It seemed doubt- 
ful if it was best to make the call, but re- 
membering that Mr. Lincoln, in spite of 
storm and stress, sought always to meet the 
social requirements of his high office, we kept 
our appointment and found him ready to 
receive visitors. 

He was in the Red room, and his towering, 
slightly stooping form as he leaned against 
the grand piano that faced the door appeared 
of heroic mold. Speaking with us pleasantly, 
he made no allusion to the disastrous news, 
but it was soon evident that, while he stood 
there with courteous greetings, he was al- 
most oblivious of his surroundings, and that 
heart and soul were lost in contemplation of 
the country’s peril. It was my first view of 
him, and I have never forgotten the infinite 
dignity of his presence that evening and the 
melancholy, far-off look in his eyes—a dig- 
nity and elevation quite beyond and above 
what any mere manly beauty could give. 
As I watched him I thought no words could 
better describe him than these: ‘‘A man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 

There was little conversation, but one 
of the party remarked, “I hope, Mr. Presi- 





dent, you are able to sleep, notwithstanding 
your heavy burdens.” 

At that moment General oe’ fast 
from the front,” was ushered into the room 
—a short, stout man in uniform, with a 
blustering, pompous manner as if he thought 
the whole army was centered in himself. He 
heard the remark, and immediately added 
in a bold, confident tone, “I presume, Mr. 
President, you sleep as much as the private 
soldiers on the Rappahannock.” 

Mr. Lincoln looked down upon him with 
a loftiness which was almost scorn, and said 





A GOOD PHOTOGRAPH OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN 
Showing his little son Tad 


slowly and distinctly, and with indescribable 
pathos: 

‘‘For that matter, Sir, I would gladly 
change places with the poorest soldier in the 
ranks!” and turned away with the far-off 
look in his eyes. 

There was silence in the room. Every- 
one was impressed with the beautiful solem- 
nity of the moment. Even the pompous 
General felt it, for without a word he retreated 
and was seen no more. 

We soon made our own adieus, but the 
glimpse we had had of the great President 
was so sad and tender that the brief interview 
has remained a treasured memory. 








LINCOLN’S PROPOSAL 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S offer of mar- 
riage was a very curious one, and, 
singularly, has but recently come to light. 
Numerous as his biographers have been, and 
closely as they have gleaned for new facts and 
materials, it was left for the latest one, Mr. 
Jesse Welk of Greencastle to discover this 
unique and characteristic production of Mr. 
Lincoln’s almost untutored mind. ‘The letter 
is one of several written, presumably, to the 
lady he afterward married. Addressed to 
“My dear Mary,” it reads as follows:— 
You must know that I cannot see you or 
think of you with entire indifference; and yet 











ser hs 
THE CHAIR IN WHICH LINCOLN SAT WHEN 
ASSASSINATED AT FORD’S THEATER 


it may be that you are mistaken in regard to 
what my real feelings toward you are. If 
I knew that you were not, I should nct trouble 
you with this letter. Perhaps any other man 
would know enough without further informa- 
tion, but I consider it my peculiar right to 
plead ignorance and your bounden duty to 
allow the plea. I want in all cases to do 
right, and most particularly so in all cases 
with women. I want at this particular time 
more than anything else to do right with you, 
and if I knew it would be doing right, as I 
rather suspect it would, to let you alone, I 
would do it. And for the purpose of making 
the matter as plain as possible I now say you 
can drop the subject, dismiss your thoughts— 
if you ever had any—from me forever, and 
leave this letter unanswered without calling 
forth one accusing murmur from me. And 
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I will even go further and say that if it will 
add anything to your comfort and peace of 
mind to do so, it is my sincere wish that you 
should. Do not understand by this that I 
wish to cut your acquaintance. I mean no 
such thing. What I do wish is that our 
further acquaintance should depend upon 
yourself. If such further acquaintance would 
contribute nothing to your happiness, I am 
sure it would not to mine. If you feel your- 
self in any degree bound to me, I am now 
willing to release you, provided you wish it; 
while, on the other hand, I am willing and even 
anxious to bind you faster, if I can be con- 
vinced that it will in any degree add to your 


happiness. This, indeed, is the whole ques- 
tion with me. Nothing would make me more 
miserable than to believe you miserable; 


nothing more happy than to know you were 
so. In what I have now said I cannot be 
misunderstood; and to make myself under- 
stood is the only object of this letter. If it 
suits you best not to answer this, farewell. 
A long life and a merry one attend you. But 
if you conclude to write back, speak as plainly 
as I do. There can be neither harm nor 
danger in saying to me anything you think, 
just in the manner you think it. 
Your friend, Lincoln. 

Probably this is the queerest love letter on 
record and the most remarkable 
marriage ever made. It is a love letter with- 
out a word of love, and a proposal of marriage 
that does not propose. 


offer of 


7 * * 


I have always had the greatest admiration 
for the amiable, simple and honest traits of 
Mr. Lincoln’s life. I believe that, under the 
providence of God, he was, next to Washing- 
ton, the greatest instrument for the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the integrity of the 
country; and this was brought about chiefly 
through his strict and faithful adherence to 
the Constitution of his country.—Peter Cooper. 


* * * 


No admirer who speaks in his praise must 
pause to conceal a stain upon his good name. 
No true man falters in his affection at the 
remembrance of any mean action or little- 
ness in the life of Lincoln. The purity of 
his reputation ennobles every incident of his 
career and gives significance to all the events 
of his past.—W, D, Howells. 
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A BATTLEFIELD CANE 
By W. C. PREDIGO 


ROM the War Department comes no- 
tice of an interesting relic formerly the 
property of President Lincoln. Upon the 
occasion of his memorable visit to Gettys- 
burg the President cut with his own hands 
a cane, which he afterward presented to his 
war secretary, Edwin M. Stanton, by whom 
it was naturally highly prized. 

This cane is now in the possession of 
Mr. Jahncke, president of the Jahncke Navi- 
gation Company of New Orleans, who 
married a granddaughter of Secretary Stan- 
ton. It has a gold top with an engraved in- 
scription, which was probably placed on the 
treasured souvenir by Secretary Stanton, by 
whose family it has been carefully preserved. 
As might be expected of anything selected 
by Lincoln, it is strong and solid, somewhat 
of “‘a big stick” in appearance, and prom- 
ises fo survive many more generations of 
owners. 

* * * 


ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our 

fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
cure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But in 
a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated io the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that 


we here highiy resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.—Address of President Lincoln at 
Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863. 


* * * 


TOM TAYLOR'S TRIBUTE 


OM TAYLOR of the Londo) Ruiteh 
wrote the following lines after the death 
of Lincoln, following close upon the. bitter 
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cartoons of the martyred President which 
he had published:— 
“Beside this corpse, which bears for wind- 
ing sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear 
anew; 
Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


“Yes, he had lived to shame me from my 
sneer, 

To lame my pencil and confute my per; 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 

This rail-splitter a true born king of 


” 


men. 
* * * 
He represented the goodness of greatness 
and the greatness of goodness.—Phillips 
Brooks. 





ABRAHAM LINCO 

n a ey made by Brady in New York City in the forenoon of the 27th of February, 1860. Lincoln made 
speech i in the evening, and the picture is named after that building. It has been stated that 
and the speech had much to do in making him President, but no confirmation of 
has been found. It is the first standing portrait ever made of Lincoln, and was used for campaign purpose in 
It is not known that either the original negative or a copy from it is in existence, though there are severa 
enlarged copies owned by Lincoln collectors. After the election of 1860, the picture pz completely out of sight, 
its first appearance after that time being in C ofonel McClure’s’ “ Lincoln and Men of War Times,” in 1886. Though 
one of the most valuable representations of ‘The First American,” and in some respe he best, it has never been 

ranked by those who have been concerned with Lincoln portraits as one of the dozen chosen great portraits. 
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TRIBUTES TO LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln leaves for America’s 
history and biography, so far, not only its 
most dramatic reminiscence—he leaves, in 
my opinion, the greatest, best, most character- 
istic, artistic and moral personality. * * * 
Honesty, goodness, shrewdness, conscience, 
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head, an aureole that will remain and will 
grow brighter through time, while history lives, 
and love of country lasts.—Walt Whitman. 


* As a child, in a dark night, on a rugged 
way, catches hold of the hand of its father 
for guidance and support, Lincoln clung 
fast to the hand of the people, and moved 
calmly through the gloom.—George Bancrojt. 





THE LINCOLN HOUSE IN TAUNTON 


The Taaton Lincoln family tradition concerning Lincoln’s grandfather, Abraham, runs like this: Just before 
the bree ing out of the War of the Revolution, young Abraham had a warm discussion with a royalist neighbor in re- 
gard to tne political duties of a true son of New England, favoring warmly the idea of independence. Words became 
hotter as the talk continued, and finally young Abe struck his antagonist. This little affair soon reached the ears of 
his father, and he, disapproving of such conduct, at once proceeded to give his hot-headed heir an “‘ old-fashioned dress- 
ing down.” When breakfast was ready the next morning, there was no son to hear the accustomed grace or eat the 
Johnny-cake. Not until many years after did word come to Taunton that the absent sire of an eventual President had 
been in Pennsylvania, and gone to Virginia. Somewhere about 1880, it became known that he was eventually killed 
by an Indian in Kentucky, leaving three sons, one of whom is believed to have been the father of the now universally 
loved Abraham Lincoln. Near relatives of the Taunton Abraham have lived in Pennsylvania for many years, others in 
Indiana and Illinois, some of whom served in the Civil War. It is interesting to know that the Lincoln Historical 
Genealogical Associaton is one of if not the most active bodies of that kind in the United States, and in their hands 
the true history of their greatest ancestor is sure to recieve its fullest care. 





and (a new virtue, unknown to other lands, 
and hardly yet really known here, but the 
foundation and the tie of all as the future 
will grandly develop) UNIONISM in its truest 
and amplest sense, formed the hard-pan of 
his character. These he sealed with his life. 
The tragic splendor of his death, purging, 
illuminating all, throws round his form, his 


I doubt whether man, woman or child, 
white or black, bond or free, virtuous or 
vicious, ever accosted, or reached forth a 
hand to Abraham Lincoln and detected in 
his countenance or manner, any repugnance 
or shrinking from the proffered contact, any 
assumption of superiority or betrayal of 
disdain,—Horace Greeley. 
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Dead, he speaks to men who now willingly 
hear what before they refused to listen to. 
Now his simple and weighty words will be 
gathered like those of Washington, and your 
children, and children’s children, shall be 
taught to ponder the simplicity and deep 
wisdom of utterances which in their time 
passed in party heat, as idle words. In the 
midst of this great continent his dust shall 
rest, a sacred treasure to myriads who shall 
pilgrim to that shrine to kindle anew their 
zeal and patriotism. Ye winds, that move 
over the mighty places of the West, chant 
his requiem! Ye people, behold a martyr 
whose blood, as so many articulate words, 
pleads for fidelity, for law, for liberty.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Abraham Lincoln was the genius of com- 
mon sense. In his daily life he was repre- 
sentative of the American people, and prob- 
ably the best leader we could have had in 
the crisis of our National Life. He was a 
great leader, because to his common sense 
was added the gift of imagination.—Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

Whatever is remembered or whatever 
lost, we ought never to forget that Abraham 
Lincoln, one of the mightiest masters of state- 
craft that history has ever known, was also 
one of the most devoted and faithful servants 
of Almighty God who has ever sat in the 
high places of the world.—James G. Blaine. 


Lincoln believed in the uplifting influences 
of free government and that by giving all a 
chance we could get higher average results 
for the people than when governments are 
exclusive and opportunities are limited to the 
few.—William McKinley. 

The weary form, that rested not, 
Save in a martyr’s grave; 

The care-worn face that none forgot, 
Turned to the kneeling slave. 

We rest in peace, where his sad eyes 
Saw perils, strife and pain; 

His was the awful sacrifice, 
And ours the priceless gain. 

John G. Whittier. 

Lincoln—the statesman, the emancipator, 
the martyr, whose services to his country will 
be remembered with those of Washington.— 
Cyrus W. Field. 

The most perfect ruler of men the world 
has ever seen.—Edwin M. Stanton. 


LIVING 


LINCOLN 


A man of great ability, pure patriotism, 
unselfish nature, full of forgiveness to his 
enemies, bearing malice toward none, he 
proved to be the man above all others, for 
the great struggle through which this nation 
had to pass to place itself among the family 
of nations. His fame will grow brighter as 
time passes and his great work is better under- 
stood.—U. S. Grant. 


He was a patriot and a wise man. The 
fundamental ideas of the American republican 
system controlleds his mind and dictated his 
action. His wisdom carried the United 
States safely through the war of secession 
and abolished slavery. His death was a 
calamity for the country, but it left his fame 
without a fault or criticism. — Charles A. 
Dana. 

Abraham Lincoln’s greatness and worth lay 
in his simple manhood. So that the excuse 
we offer for the faults and failings of some 
great men—‘“‘ They are only human’’—was the 
very his excellence. He was a 
whole man, human to the core of his heart.— 
Robert Collyer. 

He was one whom responsibility educated, 
and he showed himself more and more nearly 
equal to duty as year after year laid on him 
ever fresh burden. God-given and God-led 
and sustained, we must ever believe him.- 
Wendell Phillips. 

President Lincoln’s ‘‘Gettysburg Address” 
has always seemed to me the high-water 
mark of American oratory. It proves what 
so many have not discovered, that the highest 
eloquence is simple-—Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 


crown of 


Heroic soul, in homely garb half hid, 
Sincere, sagacious, melancholy, quaint; 
What he endured, no less than what he did, 

Has reared his monument and crowned him 
saint. —J. T. Trowbridge. 
At the feet of Almighty, 
Lay this gift sincere; 
Of a purpose weighty, and a record clear. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


The life of President Lincoln was written 
in imperishable eharacters in the history of 
the great American Republic.—John Bright 
of England. 

A man of destiny, with character made and 
moulded by divine power to save a Nation 
from perdition—William H, Seward, 
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cattle, close up to the tracks. Naturally the 
lions, leopards, hyenas and jackals who prey 
upon them gather in the same district and 
grow bold also. Game is frequentley killed 
by the locomotives, and the station masters, 
section hands and switchmen take chances 
of sudden death from accidents unusual in 
normal railroad employment. 

When one turns up the virgin soil in a 
country like Africa, he disturbs more angry 
and pugnacious insects and reptiles than he 
ever imagined could be found in his district. 
Ants that can grip the flesh like tiny forceps, 
bees and hornets like those that drove out 
the Anakim before Moses, and serpents of 


IN THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


HE rigid preservation of so large a game 
reserve has largely increased the number 

and decreased the timidity of the reed-bucks, 
zebras, giraffes, ostriches, antelopes and larger 
animals, who feed almost as fearlessly as tame 


all kinds, colors and degrees of venomous 
power are stirred into ‘pernicious activity” 
at the first turn of the spade. The immedi- 
ate loss of life from serpent bites is slight, 
but the innate horror with which such a death 
impresses the mind of man makes the effect 
of such accidents very disturbing. Much 
more frequent have been the ravages of lions, 
leopards and hyenas. At Voi a gentleman 
named O’Hara killed a lion and brought in 
his skin as a trophy, but the lioness trailed 
him from the despoiled body of her mate to 
Voi, where he lived in a tent. When all were 
asleep, the hunter reposing between his wife 
and child, the great lioness crept up through 
the darkness, unobserved, to O’Hara’s tent, 
siezed him as he lay asleep, and, without 
harming Mrs. O’Hara or the baby, carried 
him in among his provision boxes, where his 
mangled body was afterward found. 
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At Simba Station we naturally hear more 
about lions, for Simba means ‘“‘lion”’ in this 
section, and the lions of Simba keep up the 
record for enterprise and daring. It is only 
a few years since two English hunters, Messrs. 
Dean and McLeod, were hunting near the 
station and came across a lion and his mate. 
Disregarding the latter, they followed the 
lion and slew him, but on their homeward 
path the lioness lay in wait to avenge if she 
could not save. The victorious sportsmen 
were unaware of her presence until, with 
one resistless leap, she launched herself upon 
McLeod and tore him to shreds. Within a 
year a Hindu flagman went out to set his 
signals, when he fortunately discovered a 
lion, and saved himself by hastily climbing 
a telegraph pole. The lion, growling his 
dissatisfaction, crouched at the foot of the 
pole, while the flagman communicated exist- 
ing conditions to the station master. He, in 
turn, wired a station fifty miles down the 
line, ‘‘Please let no passengers come on 
platform at Simba; yard is full of lions.” 
On the arrival of the train, the lion retreated 
and the flagman was able to descend. 

At another station, said to be Makindu, 
a native boy was surprised by a lion, who 
chased the young negro as a cat does a 
mouse, while the hunted fugitive, like the 
mouse, sought for some perch to climb, or 
hole into which the big cat could not follow 
him. Just as the lion was close at his heels, 
the boy came upon an empty iron water 
reservoir with a comparatively small aper- 
ture, into which he bolted, just in time to 
hear the lion’s last leap thump against his 
iron fortress. Then, growling angrily at 
his discomfiture, the monster man-eater 
reached in one of his terrible paws, intend 
ing to pick the boy out of his iron shell 
as one extracts the meat from a nut. The 
boy drew himself up in the furthest corner 
as the distended claws scraped fiercely on 
the iron plate, and the beast, frantic with 
rage and hunger, turned sidewise to give 
his enormous forearm its greatest reach, 
Those iron talons came nearer and nearer, 
until only an inch and a half—an inch— 
yes, a hair’s breadth of sounding iron was 
left between them and the boy’s bare knees. 
One more savage thrust, and the distended 
claw touched and ripped the quivering skin, 
but took no hold. The blood oozed from 
the tiny cuts, and its smell roused the lion 
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to greater frenzy. Again and again those 
lethal claws rang and tore on the reverber- 
ant iron; again and again the angry jaws 
and terrible eyes filled the narrow mouth of 
the reservoir; but all in vain. Then the 
boy retaliated with the only weapon at hand 
—a box of matches. One of these he lit 
when the great claw again sought for his 
life, and, watching his opportunity, dropped 
it on the shaggy paw. There was a flash of 
burning hair, a savage growl from the puz- 
zled lion, and a sudden withdrawal of the 
slightly-burned forefoot, which was immedi- 
ately followec by another attempt with the 
other paw. Another blazing match dis- 
couraged investigation for a moment or two, 
but the lion was hungry and the boy reso- 
lute, and so the contest went on until morn- 
ing came, and the foiled man-eater went 
back to the jungle sore and supperless. 

A more remarkable story is related as 
sober fact, but which impresses an American 
as being not unworthy of the “‘nature fakirs”’ 
who have been of late impaled on the critical 
pen of our truth-loving President. It is 
told succinctly by Sir Charles Elliott, one of 
His Majesty’s commissioners of the Pro- 
tectorate, who heard it “from the lips of 
an excellent man who appeared to believe 
it himself and resented incredulity in others.” 
Told briefly: this gentleman was marching 
up from the coast with a caravan of laden 
donkeys, which on one day made remark- 
able speed with the exception of the hind- 
most, who lagged behind in spite of every 
inducement to keep up with his companions. 
On arriving in camp, the men were horrified 
to find that the supposed donkey was a great 
lion. which during the previous night had 
killed and eaten a donkey, ears, hoofs and 
all, and was so gorged and torpid that he 
could scarcely move. In the uncertain light 
of the dawning he had been saddled and 
laden with the burden carried by his victim, 
and been driven along behind the donkeys, 
who were so alarmed that they kept ahead 
of their natural enemy the whole day. 

But enough of lions, for the time at least; 
although these are an ever-present factor 
for consideration, whether one wishes to pro- 
vide for safe travel or to meet in all his fero- 
city and strength the man-eater of Central 
Africa. It is doubtless true that, as the 
game is wholly preserved south of the rail- 
road line and the lions are promptly hunted 
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down by local and visiting sportsmen, they 
have begun to recognize the difference between 
a white hunter armed with modern breech- 
loaders and the native archer or spearman 
whom they formerly despised. Nevertheless, 
lions are found in great numbers back in the 
scrub and forests, where there are thousands 
of haunts which no white man’s foot has 
ever trod; and there they are still lords of 
the jungle and devourers of men until some 
modern Nimrod learns of their ravages and 
hunts them down in their native fastnesses. 

Such a hunter is da Silva of Nakuru Sta- 
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tion, who holds the highest record as a lion- 
slayer, being credited with seventeen lions 
killed in one day. Herr Bast of Moschi on 
the German frontier has a record of five 
lions in one day and many score in a long 
experience of African adventure, which, 
speaking generally, is not a record of many 
years as we understand it in northern climes, 
for an African record is made—and closed 
—too quickly in most cases when men de- 
vote the greater portion of their lives to 
jungle travel and exploration. 

At Nairobi, where a modern city offers 
many comforts and luxuries, Europeans seem 
to escape most of the fatal diseases which 
so often decimate and frequently almost 
destroy an African population. It is, in- 
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deed, claimed that the present location is 
difficult of drainage, but the only dangerous 
epidemic yet experienced was a brief visit 
of the bubonic plague in 1902, doubtless 
introduced by some of the Indian coolies 
employed on the railway, although a form 
of the disease was said to exist among the 
tribes to the west of the Victoria Nyanza and 
in the German Protectorate. No Europeans 
were attacked, and of sixty-three cases forty- 
four recovered, only nineteen proving fatal. 
Many huts and crowded barracks were de- 
stroyed and heroic treatment generally re- 
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INDIA, AT MOMBASA 


sorted to, until the plague was stamped out. 
Smallpox, leprosy and other tropical diseases 
are carefully guarded against. ‘The terrible 
“sleeping sickness” has never as yet made its 
appearance east of the guardian mountain 
range of which Mount Kenyz on the north 
and Kilimanjaro to the south are the splen- 
did sentinels. 

From Nairobi good roads on either flank 
of the railway lead out to European planta- 
tions and cattle pastures, the principal one 
to Fort Hall, the frontier outpost of civiliza- 
tion on the Mbiri River opposite Mount 
Kenia or Kenya, which is more of a range 
than a peak and seems to shut out all view 
of the northern lands beyond it. It is crested 
with a glacier of moderate expanse in mid- 
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summer, from which a single sharp, straight, 
snow-covered peak, almost reminding one 
of a flagstaff, rises heavenward. A great 
belt of bamboo forest lies between the glaciers 
and the cultivated foothills. Telegraph and 
telephonic communication with Fort Hall 
and the intervening settlements is a necessary 
measure of protection as well as convenience, 
and of course the English and German “‘plan- 
ters” and their ladies look upon visits to Nai- 
robi as the great events of the year. The 
omnipresent Hindu Merchant is prominent in 
local and general trade, and ice, fresh sea- 
fish, sea-coast and foreign fruits and vege- 
tables take only twenty-four hours of re- 
frigerator-car transportation. 

There are no tsetse flies at Nairobi, and 
horses pass safely through the dreaded tsetse 
belt near the coast by train. Horse-keeping 
and horse-breeding are quite general, and 
the races, polo matches, etc., dear to the 
Anglo Saxon heart, are enthusiastically at- 
tended 

The provision for education has been 
largely confined to European children, and 
the missionaries have borne the burden of 
this important factor of civilization. With- 
out wishing to harshly criticise any of the 
many gentlemen who so hospitably received 
me in the various stations of the Protecto- 
rate, I cannot but express the wish that, out- 
side of any question of religious belief or 
unbelief, the civil and military officials of 
the Protectorate would more generously rec- 
ognize the sterling benefits of missionary 
teachings and labors in their infant empire. 

In coming to Nairobi, a good deal of the 
journey is made by night, which at the Equa- 
tor is nearly as long as the day, leaving about 
an hour to be devoted to the very brief transi- 
tions which we under northern skies call 
“dawn” and “twilight.” Here, as the day 
draws to a close, the sun sinks low in the west, 
and for a few moments the edge of its dis- 
appearing disk throws a brazen, lurid glow 
over sky and hill, and then, as if by magic, 
all is darkness. In the same strange way, 
as one tries to take a series of “‘cat-naps” 
in the dimly-lighted cars, a glance at the 
watch showing that sunrise is due is 
followed within half an hour by full sunlight. 

The narrow belt of country between the 
coastline and the desert is not largely occu- 
pied by native tribesmen, and of course the 
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sterile belt beyond it has very few inhabitants 
compared with the country further inland. 
The whole country, however, is criss-crossed 
by the typical African “‘roads,” little brown 
footpaths leading off through copse and 
jungle to some palisaded or thorn-encircled 
enclosure wherein the native huts and their 
inmates are safe from the prowling man- 
eater and robber. Up to Tsavo, the natives 


call themselves Wanyika, and from that point’ 


to Nairobi the sturdy and fearless yet peace- 





HARRY EDGELL 
{The famous zebra tamer and his wife and child at 
Nairobi 


able Wakamba are ‘‘making good” as herds- 
men and agriculturists. 

Colonel Sir James Kayes Sadler, governor 
of British East Africa; Lieutenant-Governor 
Jackson, who has the government reserved 
districts in special charge; Sir Alfred Pease, 
who has a tract of land near Machakos, 
about two hundred miles from Mombasa, and 
William N. McMillan, a St. Louis gentleman 
who has large holdings some twenty miles 
beyond Nairobi, are most courteous and 
hospitable to all who have the slightest claim 
upon their consideration; and these, with a 
host of military and civil officers, gentlemen 
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planters, experienced hunters and fair ladies, 
are looking forward to the approaching visit 
of President Roosevelt with a deep interest 
and expectation which the American people 
can scarcely realize. Even I, humble Ameri- 
can globe-trotter as I was, must have shone 
by reflected light as a kind of advance agent 
of his coming. I really believe that, had I 
chosen to stay at Nairobi, I could not have 
“worn out my welcome”’ until a greater than 
IT succeeded me. 

Did I not know Roosevelt? Had I not 

seen him in war and peace as the leading 
spirit of his “‘Rough Riders” at Santiago de 
Cuba, and again as President at Washington ? 
Had I not met a host of his friends in every 
walk of life,—gentle and simple, native and 
foreign—and heard from their own lips their 
judgment of and tribute to Roosevelt, the 
man? 
. It was well for me that I did not try to 
come up to the measure or sound the depths 
of Nairobi hospitality and good-will, and 
kept ever in view the work which must be 
done and the necessity for temperate living 
and plenty of rest while in Africa; but the 
kindness and hospitality of Nairobi will never 
be forgotten while life remains. 

Beyond Nairobi, the tri-weekly trains go on 
to Uganda, and three trips, or even one per 
week are not now considered sufficient to 
carry on the business and travel of the 
ordinary season. Nairobi is however more 
like a terminus than a way station—a kind 
of “solar plexus” of the ganglia of nerves, 
industrial, social, financial and political, that 
radiate through the tribes and satrapies of 
the protectorate. In a country whose na- 
tives consider a walk of fifty to one hundred 
miles a rather moderate promenade for sma] 
remuneration, the railroad is not usually a 
necessity, but rather a luxury to be indulged 
in rarely and with such lavish expenditure as 
makes the extravagance an event to men from 
scores of the native tribelets, who come hun- 
dreds of miles on foot to Nairobi, and offer the 
traveler innumerable opportunities to pursue 
that ‘“‘proper study of mankind” which, as 
Pope declares, ‘‘is man.” 

Between Nairobi and Mount Kenya to 
the north, the native population is scanty in 
certain sections, owing partially to the: rav- 
ages of the Masai prior to 1885 and later to 
famine during the great drought of 1897, 
when many died“and whole villages were 
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The Masai are the Spartans »f East Africa. It is said that it is a common occurrence 
for c e Masai to kill a lion with a spear 
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obliged to seek food in the mountain ranges 
and valleys. 
+ So great is the variety of savage and half- 
savage life here gathered that one is tempted 
to depict the irregulars, police and wayfarers 
as seen at this political and social center of 
the Protectorate, but this must be done else- 
where. 

So one delays his departure from Nairobi 
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as I did for four short, busy weeks full of 
pleasant and curious experiences. As, at 
last, the track is reported clear of washouts 
or wrecked trains, we trundle out of Nairobi 
siowly and make our way up gradients so 
steep that here and there a native, decked 
for a holiday, his half-naked breast and limbs 
freshly massaged with red ochre and ground- 
nut oil, issues from some forest path, and if 
a little late runs briskly after the train, jumps 
on board the third-class van, and quietly 
regales himself with a pinch of snuff, or pos- 
sibly, being short of cash, hangs on to the 
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rear end of the train until driven off by an 
irate brakeman. 

In the night the train stops with a slight 
shock, and the usual waking up of sleepy 
passengers and excitement of nervous ones 
ensues; but those of us who get ut to in- 
vestigate find that it is only one of the minor 
tragedies of African railroading: A great 
mild-eyed giraffe, too curious and paralyzed 
by the blinding headlight, bad taken no notice 
of the warning whistle, and steam was shut 
off too late to save him. The Wa Kikuyu, 
the people of Kikuyu, will gather to a feast 
at daylight, which will leave little for vulture 
or jackal. 

For the first twenty-four miles out. we rise 
2,000 feet in altitude, Limoru Station being 
7,340 feet above sea-level. Many acres are 
cultivated by European planters. The aver- 
age temperature here is about sixty-six de- 
grees Fahrenheit in cool and seventy-three 
degrees in hot weather; the lowest mean, 
forty-five degrees, being reached in the early 
mornings of the cold season. Sometimes 
there are cold winds at night and chilling 
fogs at mid-day, which call for heavy cloth- 
ing and great care after becoming over- 
heated, for either sunstroke or chill are in- 
deed serious matters under the Equator. 
The hot season is from December to April, 
and the cooler months from July to Septem- 
ber. The heavy rains fall from March to 
June and the lighter in November and De- 
cember; the yearly rainfall varies from 
thirty-six to forty inches, but the heavier 
rains often do much damage and seem to 
leave the country with little in the way of a 
reserve supply. ‘‘Underground rivers” are, 
therefore, not exclusively the idea of Rider 
Haggard in his African stories, for such sub- 
terranean water courses seem to be the only 
adequate reason for so complete a drainage 
as exists in some sections. It is hope] that 
underground basins in the lower s ctions 
may be tapped by artesian wells, a: 1 thus 
made to equalize the general water supply 
for agriculture. 

From Limoru our road descend; rapidiy 
to a ledge whereon the escarpmeut station 
overlooks the great Rift Valley fifteen hun- 
dred feet below. By daylight this is an ex- 
citing ride, for while rounding curve after 
curve among the plantations of the Kikuyu 
and the swam ;s west of Limoru we suddenly 
swing aroun a more abrupt curve and sweep 
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down to the border of a vast and desolate 
valley traversed by a tiny thread of silver, 
the Kedong River, beyond which Mount 
Longanot towers with a spur partially clos- 
ing the Rift. Here, formerly, passengers 
were “‘transferred” by a huge “‘lift”’ travers- 
ing an incline of wire ropes to the valley 
below, where a temporary line took them 
across the Kedong and along Mount Long- 
anot. Many passengers would not trust to 
the “‘lifts” in descending, but it is said that 
none were so timid as not to make the ascent 
on foot. 

Now we keep to the side of the Rift run- 
ning almost northward under Kijabe Hill. 
The station earns its native title (The Wind), 
being a windy, bleak, dusty locality. Thence 
we go on to Lake Naivasha, a body of fresh 
water where the governmental experiment 
farm is maintained and considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the breeding and tam- 
ing of zebras. Some little progress has been 
made in this work, although there have been 
many deaths in the herd from intestinal 
worms before a cure was found. It is be- 
lieved that they are rather weak in the fore- 
shoulders, as compared with horses, but this 
may be remedied by crossing; there is cer- 
tainly no lack of subjects for practice. When 
young the zebra is easily tamed, ar1 will 
follow its owner like a dog, even into his 
house and bed—rather too much of a good 
thing with a four-footed pet. 

From Naivasha we ride up the Rift Valley, 
turning once to follow the line of the moun- 
tains and avoiding the salt lake Elmenteita, 
in a huge loop nearly due south, then north 
again, along the northern shore of Lake 
Nakuru, a round body of bitter salt water, 
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and thence, with many curves, along the 
Mau escarpment, crossing in this section, 
in seventy-three miles, twenty-seven huge 
viaducts measuring altogether 11,845 feet— 
nearly two and one-fourth miles. The long- 
est is 881 feet and the highest 111 feet above 
the bottom of the ravine crossed. They were 
constructed by an American firm, and prom- 
ise to stand for ages. 

Many Boer immigrants are locating at 
Nakuru, where I myself saw 500 newcomers 
from the.Transvaal arriving in their new 
homeland. Those already settled in the 
Protectorate are fine shots and great hunters. 
It is said that they teach their fourteen-year- 
old boys to lie in front of the older men when 
a lion is charging and to hold their fire until 
he is within twenty yards and the word is 
given. 

At Fort Ternan, 536 miles from Mombasa, 
seen far in the distance before the train reaches 
it, begins the last section of the road leading 
through a spongy but fertile country of large 
and populous villages. Here the Nandi tribes- 
men for a while interfered with the working 
of the road and telegraph, not by acts of war, 
but by appropriating the telegraph wire for 
female adornment and. rail bolts and rivets 
to make’ spear, war-axe and arrow-heads. 
It was probably as ridiculously absurd in 
Nandi estimation for the English to leave 
such treasures out in the weather and dark- 
ness as it would seem to us if bracelets, dia- 
mond pins, pistols and knives were hung 
unguarded on’ poles or fences. They have 
learned better of late. 

At Kisumu, or rather at Port Florence, 
the train ends its long and circuitous jour- 
ney, 584 miles from Mombasa. 


( Continued in March number ) 

















HE writings of John Burroughs, “the 
high priest of nature,” have a charm 
which never fails to attract the admiration 


and interest of think- 
ing people. He says 
““what we love to do, 
that we do well,’”’ and 
no reader of his latest 
book, “‘Leaf and Ten- 
dril,” can doubt his 
delight in its composi- 
tion. How well he un- 
derstands the message 
that he finds in vine 
and leaf, branch and 
tendri!, soil and rock, 
as he walks through 
field and forest. Some 
naturalists, striving 
for the technical and 
anatomical in their 
analysis, overlook the 
eternal relationship of 
things, and are under- 
stood only by scientists 
who work along same 
lines as themselves. 
Mr. Burroughs, on the 
contrary, practises his 
own creed — “To 
know is not all; it is 
only half. To love 
is the other half. . . 
Love is the measure 


of life; only so far as we love do we really 
live. The variety of our interests, the width 
of our sympathies, the susceptibilities of our 
hearts—if these do not measure our lives, 


then what does? 


A glance through his wonderful book, 
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“Leaf and Tendril,” convinces the reader 
that Mr. Burroughs has taken his own pan- 
acea in large doses, and combines with his 


keen interest in nature 
an earnest love of 
every living thing, 
whether bird, ‘beast, 
plant or fellow mortal, 
andeven Mother Earth 
herself. He says ‘‘one 
of the hardest lessons 
we have to learn in 
this life, and one that 
many persons never 
learn, is to see the 
divine, the celestial, 
the pure, in the com- 
mon, the near at hand 
—to see that heaven 
lies about us here in 
this world.” With 
such a magnifying 
glass ever in hand, it 
is not surprising that 
the naturalist sees not 
only the actual mi- 
nute happenings un- 
derfoot and overhead, 
in animal and plant 
life, but catches some 
hint of the inner mean- 
ing in Nature’s inces- 
sant drama of birth, 
growth and death. 


It has been said that “great minds run 
along the same groove,” and the reader is 
constantly reminded of the same trend of 
thought in the writings of George Meredith, 


who also regarded life as not made up of 
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“isolated phenomena,” but of incidents and 
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happenings intimately related to the home 
and the individuals in it. Like the great 
English novelist, John Burroughs takes up 
the ‘common things”’ of life and weaves into 
them the very tendrils of human love and 
aspiration. 

Mr. Burroughs has a long gray beard, and 
his keen, genial blue eyes and soft voice 





Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
JOHN BURROUGHS WATCHING A BIRD 


suggest tenderness and sweetness; such a 
message as his must permanently influence 
the world for good, in a way that the blare 
of trumpets and shout of discovery can never 
accomplish. He looks beyond the workings 
of nature—which he truthfully and accurately 
records—and sees her hidden meaning. 

He is a many-sided man. In the earlier 
chapters one finds him looking into all man- 
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ner of detail. In order to study the habits 
of the wild bee, he took the creature in his 
hand regardless of stings, provided he could 
add even a little to his store of facts. One 
day, in his indefatigable search, his attention 
was attracted by the sight of little mounds of 
earth which he had not previously seen. He 
paused to examine, and found a tiny loaf of 
pollen, prepared for the sustenance of a grub 
when the egg should have hatched. He tells 
of the spider suffragette, the female of the 
wolf spider, which so far outranks the male 
that the latter is ‘small and of little conse- 
quence.” A few days later he perceives that 
the suffragette has been swallowed up by a 
greater, possibly an ogress sand-hornet. He 
perceives a moth in search of a suitable spot 
for the expansion of her wings; Mr. Bur- 
roughs knows just what she wants. Putting 
the insect on a stick, he hangs it up where 
the air can reach the embryo wings, and waits 
half an hour to watch this miracle of nature, 
wondering the while whether human gen- 
iuses are also impeded in their progress by 
untoward circumstances unless a_ helping 
hand be extended. 

This close observer knows that, while 
there are exceptions, climbing plants and 
whirlpools copy revolving storms, and go 
against the hands of the clock; that “the 
bean, the bitter-sweet, the morning glory and 
other plants wind from left to right; the hop, 
the wild buckwheat and some others, from 
right to left. Hardwoods wind one way; 
cedar, butternut, hemlock .and chestnut an- 
other.” He understands that in different 
geological formations the directions are re- 
versed. 

He differs with many naturalists in regard 
to the coloring of birds, etc., and brings for- 
ward many proofs to indicate that coloring 
may rather be due to food or other causes 
than to an effort of Mother Nature to pro- 
tect the wild creature. “Birds of bright fea- 
thers have not been cut off. Dull colors do 
not appear to be protective. . . Nature is 
harmonious—pyramids and bones become the 
color of the desert sands, and even clothing 
left lying there will do the same.” He points 
out that Nature’s tendency is always to get 
rid of “violent contrasts,” and argues that 
birds are colored to harmonize with their 
habitat. He proves all that he says, and is 
very careful in his statements, adhering to 
his own rule, “truth in natural history is 
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MR. JOHN BURROUGHS, NATURE LOVER 


that which is verifiable . . . that which oth- 
ers may see under like conditions, or which 
accords with the observations of others.” Mr. 
Burroughs’ own observations sometimes lead 
him into curious experiments. At one time 
he carried a live skunk by the tail without the 
painful result of buried clothes, because he 


was convinced that the animal was unobjec- 
tionable when it could not get its tail curled 
over its backbone. 

In his descriptions of birds in the mating 
season, his real love for them is plainly 
evidenced. He has watched them hour after 
hour, and entered into their small quarrels 
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and their ardent love-making. His study 
of animals is not less close, and he concludes 
that “the difference between man and ani- 
mals is reasoning power,” though he insists 
that “animals possess the knowledge and in- 
telligence which is necessary to their self- 
preservation and the perpetuity of the species.” 

In his chapters on “The Grist of the Gods,” 
and “The Divine Soil,” he follows up closely 
the thoughts hinted at in earlier pages, and 
the romance of this old world of ours was 
never more tenderly dealt with. 

In the last two chapters, ‘An Outlook upon 
Life,” and “‘All’s Right with the 
World,” the author again takes 
his readers into his confidence, 
and his happy spirit and con- 
tentment animate every line. He 
is ready to “chant a paean for 
the world asI find it. What a 
mighty interesting place to live 
in!” He never loses sight of the 
necessity for work and continual 
effort: “If we had life on easier 
terms than eternal vigilance, 
what would it be worth?” he 
asks his readers. 

He is essentially an optimist. 
No one can see Mr. Burroughs 
in his hale old age without feel- 
ing assured that he has, as he 
advises, dealt ‘‘fairly and square- 
ly with Nature,” adding, ““The 
ways of the Eternal are ap- . 
pointed, and we may find them 
out.” 

os 
HEN the stirring story, ‘The Smoky 
God,” by Willis George Emerson, was 
appearing in the NATIONAL MaAGaAzINE, 
scarcely a day passed: without our receiv- 
ing interesting letters of inquiry from some 
of our readers. 

The unique plot of this tale makes it one 
of the great books of the year. The intro- 
duction is so human that the reader is im- 
mersed in scientific discussion and considera- 
tion of deep problems before he is aware of 
it; every page gleams with interest, and the 
history of the trip to the under world is han- 
dled boldly and with a rare grip which com- 
pels the reader to believe that he is hearing 
of facts rather than fancies. 

The, story is practically the diary of Olaf 
Jansen, and tells of his strange theory of 
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another world within the crust of our visible 
globe of every-day knowledge. How he 
found this mysterious world and what oc- 
curred while there makes a tale of rare in- 
terest. To tell too much of the plot would 
break the spell for those who have not read 
the book; suffice it to say that it equals Mr. 
Emerson’s other works. 

One of the charms of ‘‘The Smoky God”’ 
is the masterly illustrations by J. A. Williams, 
for the artist has carried out with splendid 
imaginative force the conceptions of the au- 
thor. The book will undoubtedly grow in 
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interest year by year, because it has more 
than the merit of a well-told tale; its scien- 
tific value will attract the philosopher and the 
student, as well as the ordinary ,novel-reader. 
The author is a prominent business man 
of Los Angeles, California, and in addition 
to this latest work has published other novels, 
among them “Buell Hampton” and “The 
Builders.” Those who know something of 
Mr. Emerson’s life history do not wonder at 
the scope and force of his books; a farmer 
boy from the prairies of Iowa, his experience 
has touched almost every phase of American 
life, and he is singularly well equipped for 
the writing of realistic novels, dealing with 
national scenery and American heroes and 
heroines. Mr. Emerson is certainly to be 
congratulated on his success as a writer. 











WORK WITH THE HANDS 


ORK with the hands! Let others toil 
With magic pen and mighty brain, 
But you and I, let’s till the soil 
And plant bright roses on the plain. 
Let genius dwell on peak in cloud, 
But in the sunlit lower lands 
Tasks wait for us that call aloud: 
Work with the hands! 


Let’s rise at dawn; then morn is young— 
Let’s do that thing that we should do. 
Out of each task is triumph wrung, 
Out of pain is the soul made new. 
Let’s use our common tools with pride; 
ket’s join the strong heroic bands 
That answer to the summons wide— 
Work with the hands! 


Sweet peace shall light our days with cheer, 
And gladness crown us like.a sun. 

We shall have conquest of our fear 
From sorrow and from travail won. 

As Christ of Nazareth toiled with art 
Obeying all the Lord’s commands, 

So shall we give Him with rapt heart 

Work with the hands! 
—Edward Wilbur Mason 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 

For THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT WE AWARD SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE PAID 
IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 


ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 


You CAN THEN 


TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR 
1I IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME iDEA HAS BEEN OF- 
FERED BY SOMEONE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. WE DO 
NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE ONE FOR 
A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A STAMPED AND 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US TO RETURN OR 
ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 
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A FEATHER-BED MATTRESS 
By Lydia E. Taylor 


In these days of modern hygienic regime what a sore trial 
presents itself in the severe illness of some elderly member 
of the family who absolutely refuses to part with the feather 
bed. Even with a poor mattress (made of strong material, 
of course), the following plan, born of a wide experience, 
has worked admirably: Distribute feathers as evenly as 
possible, and, using a sheet not too large but of very strong 
material, such as unbleached muslin, pin with medium- 
sized safety pins closely and firmly to the mattress along 
one side and end; then the other side and end respectively 
should be very tightly drawn and snugly pinned. Over 
this the rubber sheet may be placed and the new firm bed 
**made up” with sheets, etc., in the regular way. If properly 
done the feathers will not need stirring for some time. 
Even the bed of a “‘helpless” patient may be treated in 
this fashion, without removing the patient, requiring, of 
course, some skill in ‘‘knowing how” to make up one 
side at a time and in “rolling the patient over” to complete 
the work. 


KEEPS AWAY MOTHS 
By Mrs. L. A. Pierce 
A few drops of perfume dropped on pumicestone and 
put among clothes will keep moths away. 
WHEN PAINTING THE INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE 


When a house is being painted on the inside, pails of 
water with wisps of hay in them should be placed in the 
rooms, especially the pantry and sleeping rooms. The 
injurious odor from the paint will be absorbed by the water. 
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A RUBBER RACK 
By Rosa Dean Hann 


A shelf made of wire netting tacked onto an open frame, 
on brackets which will raise it only a foot or so from the 
floor, is a much neater and more convenient receptacle 
for damp rubbers and overshoes than the floor of hall or 
entry. If not much used in summer, it can be attached 
to che wall by hooks and screw-eves, to facilitate its re- 
moval at the close of the wet season. 


CEREAL FOOD 


Plain yeast bread if sliced as thin as possible and dried 
in an open oven with a slow fire until absolutely and en- 
tirely brittle, may be packed and carried as well as any 
manufactured cereal and will be relished by invalids and 
babies when other foods fail. It is best if the bread be 
of graham or whole wheat flour, well sweetened and not 
allowed to rise long enough to even smell sour during its 
first baking. Steamed brown bread is also good when 
dried, but burns easily and is not fully stiff until cold. 


PAINT FOR SOFT-WOOD FLOORS 
By Mary C. Whitmore 


Here is the best paint for old soft-wood floors, being no\ 
only good as a paint, but hardening and making the floor 
smooth. One and a half pounds of yellow ochre and half 
a pound of yellow glue. Place glue in one gallon of soft 
water on the fire, and stir until melted; then add ochre 
slowly, until about as thick as any paint, and when the 
mixture is very hot apply to floor, rubbing in good with 
brush. Let stand for at least four hours; then apply very 
hot linseed oil, and in a short time it will be ready to walk 
upon. 


REMOVING PERSPIRATION STAINS 
By Mary Cassoday 


Place the stain over blotting-paper and sponge with 
equal parts of alcohol and ether, mixed. Rub dry, then 
touch lightly with household ammonia. If a blur remains, 
rub well with powdered French chalk on the wrong side. 
Do not forget to use the blotting-paper, as it keeps the 
cleaning fluids from forming an ugly ring around the spot. 


EASIER THAN SCOURING 
By Mrs. Griffith 

Glass, crockery or enamel-ware articles may be per- 
fectly cleaned of stains or limy accumulations from hard 
water by immersing for a day in sour milk. This is much 
better than scouring, as the surface is not injured, but 
will be bright and just like new, and every part of the 
article will be reached. 


POTATO SOUP 
By Mrs. T. B. Patton 
In making potato soup I use all the potato water and 
rub two or three of the hot potatoes through a fine sieve, 


seasoning with milk, salt, pepper and butter; the potato 
that is rubbed through the sieve thickens it sufficiently. 


HOME-MADE CORN FLAVORING 
By D. R. W. 
Boil corn-cob in water until the flavor is extracted. 


Use a liutle or this extract when making syrup. It is as 
good 9s the mapleine extract sold for this purpose. 
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ROASTING A FOWL 
By Elsie M. Cawthorne 


A good way to roast a tough fowl to render it tender 
and juicy as young spring chicken, is by the French method: 
After twisting the wings of the fowl over on the back and 
forcing the legs up against the body snugly, securing them 
with skewer and twine, and fastening the skin of the neck 
teatly on the back with a toothpick, wrap it entirely in 
soft paper which should be large enough to cover it twice; 
tie with twine. Put the fowl thus wrapped into a hot 
oven, and let it remain there half an hour, after which 
‘emove the paper, taking care to let all the grease that 
may be in the paper run into the pan. Flour the fowl a 
little, set it back in the oven, and roast. It will be found 
exceedingly tender. 


TO RID POULTRY OF VERMIN 
By M. Boyd 


The mite and its companion the louse were preying 
upon my poultry and caused me much annoyance until 
it occurred to me that moth-balls might discourage them. 
Now I alwayss keep a few moth-balls in the nests. My 
hens are free from vermin and there are no hea!thicr, 
more productive ones in our neighborhood. The eggs 
for table use 1 gather daily, and I heve never noticed that 
the odor of camphor affects them I have also tried the 
experiment with setting hens. The hatches were above 
the average and the chicks free from vermin, 


TO KEEP LETTUCE FRESH 
By Mrs. E. P. Severin 


Wash the lettuce thoroughly in cold water, shake dry as 
possible; cover tightly in a lard pail or similar dark, air- 
tight vessel, and set in a cool, dark place. "The lettuce 
will be as fresh as when picked, in two weeks’ time, and 
is ready for use at a moment’s notice. 

WHEN SEEDING RAISINS 

If knife and fingers are buttered slightly when cutting 
or seeding dates or raisins, the discomfort and incon- 
venience usually experienced from the stickiness will be 
eliminated. 

PREPARING NUTS 

It is much better to shave nuts with a thin knife than 
to chop them in a wooden bowl, as much of the cil and 
delicate flavor adheres to the bow! if the latter method 
is used, and very little time is saved thereby. 


WASHING WHITE WOOLENS 
By Mrs. H. C. Foster 
To wash white woolens, use water that is nearly cold, 
having all the waters the same temperature, and do not 
place too near a fire in drying; use a warm—not hot— 
iron to press before entirely dry. It is the heat that turns 
white woolens yellow. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR TAILOR’S CHALK 
A good substitute for tailor’s chalk is paraffine wax 
sharpened wedge-shape. 
TO REMOVE PAINT FROM GLASS 


Rub with a piece of soft wood padded with a cloth 
wet with ammonia. 


A NOVEL PAN-GREASER 
By Mrs. Ella F. Van Pelt 


Cut off half the handle of a ten-cent paint-brush, and 
keep it in your lard-bow] to grease pans, etc., when baking. 
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SODA FOR HOUSEHOLD USES 
By Mrs. T. E. Purple 


Soda is one of the most useful helpers for housewives. 
A tablespoonful in a pint of boiling wa‘er will clean hair- 
brushes and combs; rinse in clear water. It will keep 
teapots and coffeepots clear of stain if a like amount is 
boiled in them every week or so. A quarter of a teaspoonful 
in beans and tough meats will hasten cooking and will 
neutralize the acid in pie-plant, cranberries, plums, etc., 
so that less sugar is necessary, A little in cream which 
is slightly turned will make it fit for coffee or for puddings 
if it is heated to get it thoroughly mixed. It will sweeten 
rancid jars when everything else fails. 


SOFT BLANKETS 
By Helen Perkins 


After washing and drying thoroughly, blankets should 
be well beaten with an ordinary carpet-beater. This 
has the effect of making the wool light and soft and giving 
the blanket a new and fresh appearance. 


GOOD METHOD OF WASHING THE HEAD 


This is a well-known and tested formula for making the 
hair grow: Put a handful of bran-in a pan, pour over it 
two quarts of boiting water and boil until the water is 
nearly evaporated. Strain through a cloth, shave in a 
little good +o:p and use to wash the head. Rub the scalp 
and it will loosen the dirt, the» wash the hair, rinse in sev- 
eral waters, and dash cold water on the head to prevent 
taking cold. 


A RUFFLED WORK APRON 
By Mrs. C. V. Henry 
A ruffle on the bottom of a work apron, well starched, 
will prevent spots on skirt below. 
SAVE THE CELERY LEAVES 


After cleaning celery, do not throw away the leaves, 
Wash them carefully, spread out thinly, and set them 
on the back of the stove to dry. After they are thoroughly 
dried rub them to a powder and put them away in bottles; 
they will prove a delicious flavoring to many kinds of dishes. 
Try a pinch in a chicken stew or with scalloped tomatoes. 


TO CLEAN TAN SHOES 


A piece of lemon rubbed briskly on tan or brown shoes 
will effectually remove all stains. After cleansing wipe 
off the lemon from the shoes, let dry, and then polish with 
the usual shoe polish. They will look as bright as new. 

SALAD HOLDERS 


A new way to carry salads in a lunch-box is to use green 
sweet peppers, stuffing them with the salad. 


DISCARDED PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES 
By Rose E. Riggs 
Soak in clear water a half-hour, scrape off all gelatine, 
wash in warm suds, wipe. Cut a pasteboard the size of 


plate and place a picture the same size between glass and 
pasteboard. and bind with passepartout binding. 


TO BRIGHTEN GILT FRAMES 
By Clara M. Hovie 


Take sufficient flour of sulphur to give a golden tinge 
to a pint of water. and in this boil three old onions. Strain 
off the liquid and cool. Go over frames with-a soft brush 
dipped in the water. 
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A NEW EXTRACT 
By Ellen Barnes 


When you have used one-fourth of your bottle of vanilla 
extract, try filling it up with almond extract. You will 
have a new and pleasant flavor. 


TO KEEP A SPREAD AND BOLSTER DAINTY 


If you use a bolster and a spread too dainty for use 
at night, try pinning the spread to the bolster. At night 
simply roll the bolster down to the foot of the bed, wrap- 
ping the spread smoothly about it. Two tape loops which 
may be tucked under the corner of the mattress during 
the day, are passed around the ends of the roll and over 
the ends of the foot posts of the bed. These hold the 
bolster and spread high enough to give foot room and 
are ready to be dropped down and unrolled in the morn- 
ing. 


KEEPING HOUSE-DRESSES NEAT 
By J. L. 


Print, percale or gingham house-dresses will wear much 
longer if the bottom of the skirt is finished with two or three 
close rows of machine stitching; and when they begin to 
wear under the arm, if a piece of the goods is applied to 
the wrong side and then stitched backward and forward 
rather closely throughout the worn or wearing portion. 
In a majority of cases, the latter is much less noticeable 
and is neater than a patch, and if there is no piece of the 
goods to mend with, goods of similar coloring may be used 
without being detected. 


DON’T THROW AWAY WAXED PAPER 
By Mrs. Fred Hall 


Save the waxed paper that comes wrapped around 
crackers. It is a neat and clean wrapping for lunches and 
will keep moist bread and cake. Use it on plate instead 
of butter when cooling candy; if the tin is lined with it 
when baking bread or cake, it will prevent scorching. 


AMMONIA IN THE DISH-WATER 


Use ammonia in the dish-water, as it helps to remove 
grease and stains and gives the dishes brilliancy. A table- 
spoonful to a boiler of clothes is a fine bleach. A little 
sprinkled in the mop-water helps whiten the floor. 


PRESERVED APPLES 
By Constance Young 


Take equal parts of sour apples and sugar. . Make a 
syrup of the sugar with some water. Cut the apples into 
small cubes and put them with a few pieces of white ginger 
root into the hot syrup, boiling until the apples are clear 
and bright yellow in color. This may be prepared from 
evaporated apples if you boil them till soft before putting 
in the sugar and ginger. 


GRATING HORSE-RADISH 
By Mrs. A. Humphrey 
To prevent horse-radish from smarting the eyes. grate 


in front of the cook-stove, and the odor will be drawn 
into the stove. This also applies to peeling onions. 


WILL MAKE YOUR HOUSE-PLANTS BLOOM 
By Mrs. S. T. Gilkeson 
Procure hoof-parings from the blacksmith shop, place 


them in the soil around your house-plants, and watch 
them bloom. You will not be disappointed. 
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HOW TO THREAD A NEEDLE 
By Mrs. L. F. Cook 


If one has trouble in threading a machine, try putting 
a piece of white cloth or paper under the presser-foct and 
see how casy it is to find the eye cf the needle. 

WHEN THE FRUIT TREES ARE IN BLOOM 

When the apple and cherry trees are in bloom, the birds 
may be kept from eating all of the blossoms by tying little 
pieces of glass to the limbs; the sun shining on the glass 
scares off the little marauders. 


A SCHEME TO SAVE ICE 

Last summer I moved into a new house, and as there 
were a lot of new bricks lying about, I had a man dig a 
large square hole in the cellar floor, and used the bricks 
to build a floor and four sides clear to the level of the 
cellar floor. A wooden frame about eight inches deep, 
with a tight-fitting cover, was used to hold the top bricks 
in place and extended about four inches above the top, 
to keep out mice. It served as cold sturage for all perish- 
able food except in the hottest weather. My tre bill for 
the entire summer was less than two dollars. 


TREATMENT FOR NEW RUBBER GOODS 
By Olive Johnston 


Give your new rubber goods, such as hot-water bottles, 
etc., a good rubbing of vaseline. Let it dry, then give 
another rubbing. You will find the articles will last much 
longer than without the vaseline. 


FILLING HOT-WATER BOTTLES 


Do not fill your hot water bottles more than one-half 
or two-thirds full. Then double the upper half back over 
the lower half and screw on the cork. This drives out 
the steam and the water will keep hot longer. 


ANOTHER WAY TO GET RID OF ANTS 
By Nora M. Jones 


In your March issue W. B. Robinson of Knoxville, Iowa, 
asks for information, to exterminate little red ants. If Mr. 
Robinson will scatter whole cloves in all places where these 
little pests are found, he-will find that they will leave im- 
mediately. 

TO PREPARE GRAPE FRUIT 

To cut the heart out of grape fruit, use sharp-pointed 
scissors, cutting each section. This way is much easier 
than using a knife. 


KEEPS CIGARS MOIST 
By Leetner C. J. Hatch 
Place an apple in the drawer where your cigars are kept 
and they will not dry; the flavor is.also much improved. 
BAKED ONIONS 


Onions baked in the oven with a piece of butter on top 
of each, are tender and appetizing and are good for a cold, 


POT CLEANER 
By Bertie Norrell 


I utilize the round tops cut from tomato cans in this way: 
Turn under and fold down like a hem one edge of the cisc 
and flatten with a hammer. Clip a coarse fringe along 
the unfolded edge. This makes a handy cleaner for the 
outside of pots and other cooking vessels. I use an cld 
pair of shears to clip the fringe. 
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A KITCHEN HIGH STOOL 
By Mrs. C. H. Phillips 


Have a high stool in the kitchen on which to sit when 
tired. Perched on its top, you can rest and yet continue 
your work, washing dishes and ironing with ease, or pre- 
paring vegetables, etc. A child’s old high-chair with the 
arms taken off answers the purpose well. 


RELIEF FOR A WASP STING 


Apply an onion to a wasp sting and the cure will be 
instantaneous. 


PARSLEY ERADICATES AN ‘‘ONICN BREATH” 


The leaves of parsley eaten with a little vinegar will 
destroy the odor of onions on the breath. 


FOUR “HELPS” FROM CONNECTICUT 
By Lyman Black (aged 13 years) 


1. Put a screw-eye in the end of your broom-handles. 
It will save much trouble and also keep the broom in good 
shape, as they can then always be hung up when not in 
use. The eyes cost only a few cents a dozen, and can be 
obtained at any hardware store. 

2. Kerosene oil is the best thing to soften old and dry 
shoes, and it will not injure the leather. 

3. A few drops of kerosene added to the water in which 
linoleum or oilcleth is washed will not only help to pre- 
serve it, but gives it a nice po'ish. 


QUICKLY FROZEN CREAM 
By Mrs. M. A. Fellows 


After the can has been filled and packed with fine ice 
and salt, pour in cold water until it runs out at the drain 
on the side of the tub. Turn the crank rapidly and in 
five minutes the cream will be frozen and of fine grain. 

CHAPPED HANDS 

One of the best and surest remedies for cracked and 
chapped hands is a fresh banana skin. Rub the cracked 
and chapped portions well with the inside of the skin. Do 
this at night before retiring and you will be surprised at 
the result. 


FOR DRIVING NAILS 
By Mrs. F. C. Smith, Indianola, Neb. 


To drive a nail, tack or screw into hardwood, first stick 
into a bar of soap. 


MAKING COOKED STARCH 


When making cooked starch, if after boiling you run a 
bar of soap through it a few times the ironing will be much 
easier. 


GG LEMONADE 
By Mrs. H. K. Bradbury 
Beat one egg very light, add juice of half a lemon and 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar; fill glass with ice-cold water. 
This is a very grateful drink for the sick, and can be re- 
tained when the stomach refuses an egg in any other form. 


CHEAP TELEPHONE LINES 
By Mrs. W. H. S. 

Connect your telephone wires to the top wire of a barbed- 
wire fence; cut pieces from old rubber boots and place 
beneath before putting in the staples, in order to give 
better service on stormy days. 
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TWO NEW CANDY RECIPES 
By Frances W. Hadley 


“Divinity” Canpy:—Take one-third cup of corn syrup 
and fill up cup with cold water; add two cups of sugar 
(granulated) and boil until it forms a soft ball when dropped 
in water. ‘Take from the fire and add slowly the stiffly- 
beaten white of one egg. Beat vigorously while dropping 
in the egg. When it thickens, add one cup of chopped 
nuts. Pour into buttered tins and cut into squares. 

The above recipe is the latest favorite of college girls. 

Ice CreEAM Canpy:—Take four cups of sugar, two- 
thirds cup of vinegar, two cups of water, a small piece 
of butter; boil this, without stirring, until it will snap 
in cold water; flavor with vanilla, and when cooi, pull 
until it is very white. After a few days, this candy will 
be so creamy it will melt in the mouth. 


NO MORE MUDDY COFFEE 
By Florence Robinson 


It is possible to have clear coffee even without eggs 
for settling. Wet the powder with a little cold water until 
each grain is evenly moistened, add water, and cook as 
usual. When done, draw from the fire and throw in a 
crust of dry bread. Let stand a few moments to ripen, 
and it will be ready to serve. ‘The coffee will be quite 
clear, any muddiness having been entirely absorbed by 
the bread. It is necessary that the bread be dry, else 
it might not have the desired result. 


HOME-MADE SILVER POLISH 
By Mrs. James T. Griffith 


Wash silver in hot suds, apply fine laundry soap to a 
piece of soft flannel, dip it in common whiting or any 
good silver polish you happen to have, and rub the silver. 
Wash again in hot suds, rinse thoroughly, and dry with 
another piece of soft flannel or chamois skin. This com- 
bination will remove the most obstinate discolorations 
quickly. 


TO WASH A WHITE PARASOL 
By Lizsie T. Hussey 
When a white parasol becomes soiled it may be cleaned 
easily and quickly simply by making a strong suds of 
some reliable soap, in which thoroughly wet a white cloth 
and apply to the parasol while open. Rub well and rinse 
in clear water. If dried quickly, the result will prove 
eery satisfactory. 

SEWING ON BUTTONS 

By Mrs. D. J. Newbern 
When sewing on buttons lay a pin across the top and 
fill the holes as usual. When full, bring the needle up 
on the goods under the button, remove pin and wind 


thread around button several times and fasten. This 
makes a shank for the buttonhole to fit over smoothly. 


MAKING BED “PUFFS” 
By Mrs. Chas. L. Tobey 
When making bed “puffs,” I have found it a good 


way to use mosquito-netting over the cotton. When the 
outside cover is taken off the cotton will be in shape. 


IRONSTAND OF BRICK 


If a clean brick is used to stand the iron on, it will re- 
tain the heat much longer and save many steps. 
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A LANTERN IN THE CHICKEN YARD 
By Mrs. J. W. Bullard 
If you will hang a lighted lantern in the chicken yard 
at night, skunks, weasels and other night-prowlers will 
not molest the fowls, as they prefer the dark. 
A FINE MOLDING-BOARD 


Many housewives have marble-topped tables which are 
now obsolete. Nevertheless, they are very useful in the 
kitchen, on which to roll out,dough for pies and cookies 
and knead bread; try it and you will be greatly pleased. 


TO KEEP STAMPS FLAT 
By Mrs. Thomas Fricker 


To prevent postage stamps from curling, wet both sides. 


NO MORE LEAKY PIES 


Moisten edge of under crust with white of egg, instead 
of water, and press upper crust firmly down. 


TREATMENT FOR A STIFF BUTTONHOLE 


Moisten the wrong side of the buttonhole and immedi- 
ately insert the button. 


VIRTUES OF SALT 
By Deana Hanson 


A pinch of salt, if taken in time, will relieve a sore throat 
immediately. 

For headache, no matter how severe, place salt on the 
tongue and leave there from five to ten minutes. This 
will always relieve and usually cure. 

For small burns, apply damp salt. 
smarting and prevent blistering. 


This will stop the 


SHRINKING COTTON CLOTH 
By M. J. B. 

When shrinking cotton cloth, leave cloth in original 
folds; Jay the folded cloth in bath-tub of cold or luke- 
warm water; when thoroughly saturated, lift out and pin 
on line in original folds if possible. Remove before per- 
fectly dry to iron while damp. 


GATE TO KEEP BABY FROM ROAMING 
By Mrs. C. A. Gay 
An easily-made gate to keep baby in a room or from 
attempting to climb the stairs is an ordinary sliding screen 


put in at the bottom of the door or stairway in the same 
manner that it is used in a window. 


ALLOW SOAP TO HARDEN 
By R. L. Meador. 
Buy soap a month or two before you need it; unwrap and 
place on a shelf to harden. You wil find that it will last 


much longer than if used immediately. I treat both toilet 
and kitchen soap in this way. 


TO CLEANSE A CHIFFON VEIL 
By Eva Iudgate 
I restored a faded light-bluie chiffon veil to its natural 
color by washing it carefully in warm water with white 


soap, putting it in deep bluing water in which I let it stand 
for an hour. 











MUSIC IN THE HOME 


By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH, a familiar 
figure in American musical circles, 
expressed recently an old truth, which if 
sometimes overlooked is none the less im- 
portant. In referring to home life as the 
bulwark of the nation, he gave first place to 
the refining, ennobling influence of music, 
through the harmony and sympathy of which 
husbands and wives, mothers and children 
are drawn closer together. ‘‘Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home.” And 
a humble home may have humble music. 
The relative value of music is an open ques- 
tion—it being generally agreed that the best 
music is that which is the most appreciated. 
A home without music finds something lack- 
ing. Every one, but particularly those wlio 
have been reared in the small towns, knows 
that this is true. There, with less advantages 
than in the cities, the struggle for a musical 
education is even more keen. The first 
money earned in childhood in such a place 
generally goes toward the purchase of some 
treasured instrument. The village band, 
orchestra, or the volunteer choir are great 
recruiting centers, and the singing school 
with its annual singerfest is an event of the 
greatest importance to the community. 
Looking backward into the life of an Iowa 
village, I remember a family of four boys 
who were early trained to play several dif- 
ferent instruments. It was the, mother’s 
idea to instill a love of music in her children, 
and she arranged their courses so that each 
would be able to take part in a little family 
orchestra. It did not all come about at once, 
but as soon as the first principles had been 
mastered and they could join together in an 
evening’s practice, this home became radiant 
and full of the joy of living. Each evening 
was looked forward to with the delight of 
playing a new “‘piece,” or rendering an old 
one more “finished.” Nor was the influence 
of this music felt alone in that home; the 
neighbors considered it a treat to drop in 
evenings to “listen,” and during the summer 
months when the windows were open, the 


impromptu concerts of that home had its 
appreciative audience scattered on the neigh- 
boring porches as far as the strains of music 
would carry. This scene is probably dupli- 
cated in thousands of homes throughout. the 
country today, and it assures one thing—that 
the boys or girls who are a part of such 
households do not have to go elsewhere for 
entertainment. 

There is no doubt that a musical training 
is necessary to the complete happiness of every 
individual who can “feel” music, if for no 
other reason than that he might give expres- 
sion to his feelings in that way. To be able 
to satisfy a longing for music without being 
obliged to put it in the form of a request to 
some one else, is to be_independent in one’s 
happiness. 

In the lone miner’s camp in the mountains, 
or in the sod houses of the prairie, the strains 
of music, no matter if not up to the accepted 
standards of the great city, brings its message 
of hope and cheer. In the farm houses on 
the broad plains of the West where perhaps 
the nearest neighbor is miles away, a melodeon 
or an organ becomes almost a living, breath- 
ing—although sometimes ‘‘wheezy””—mem- 
ber of the family, and it is full of companion- 
ship for many a lonesome hour. 

In the time of trouble music brings com- 
fort; in time of excitement it brings calmness; 
in time of peace it brings happiness; for every- 
where human beings are drawn to music like 
bees to the honeycomb. 

The greatest enjoyment of music comes 
from withirt. It is delightful to listen, but 
more delightful to create, and undoubtedly 
the highest point in musical appreciation is 
reached through the individual effort of the 


‘player himself. 


America pays more for music than any 
other nation in the world. We are proud of 
it. We know the good things of life and we 
enjoy them. There is a growing demand in 
keeping with our growing population for 
musical instruction. In addition to the 
conservatories, in the large cities are thousands 
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of men and women who add to their income 
very materially through the teaching of music. 
Music lessons can be had at prices ranging 
from 50 cents to $1 up to $5, or even $10 per 
lesson in special cases. But even with this 
widespread opportunity for musical educa- 
tion there are conditions in the life of indi- 
viduals which preclude their taking ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. Their love 
for music and desire to learn to play a favorite 
instrument, must come in a more convenient 
way. 

To the person who “can’t play by note” 
the musical score is a hidden language. And 





MR. DAVID F. KEMP 
Of the United States School of Music, New York City 


yet what a language it is, for all music is 
printed alike—it is universal. To the Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian or Englishman, the 
musical score is a common tongue. There 
are many who would like to take up the study 
of music, if even in a small way for their own 
enjoyment, but to know the whys and where- 
fores of the curious little characters scrambling 
over the five straight lines of the score like long- 
tailed midgets, seems an impossible accom- 
plishment. Candidly, it is much easier than 
it looks. In the study of music there are but 
seven letters to learn while the alphabet of 
our English tongue has twenty-seven. The 
“time” of a piece is a matter of simple arith- 
metic. The study of harmony is like gram- 
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mar, only it has to do with the relation of 
sounds instead of words. 

For a person who naturally likes music 
and can appreciate it, “learning to read 
music’’ is much simpler than the work mapped 
out in the public schools. That music is 
recognized as a very important part in the 
training of children, is evidenced from the 
fact that the public schools of the cities are 
giving a very great deal of attention to the 
subject, and it would seem that the time is 
not far distant when the lack of an education 
in music will beas noticeable as the unschooled 
man is today. In the days of old, it meant 
a very great effort to obtain any sort of 
education, and we have the picture of Lincoln 
splitting rails all day, then stretching out on 
the floor before the fire-place with a borrowed 
book at night. 

The opportunity for musical education 
is becoming widespread. For years such 
difficult subjects as foreign languages, elec- 
trical engineering and pharmacy have been 
successfully taught by correspondence,—a 
method that has put practical education in 
worthy and deserving hands at the minimum 
of cost. Naturally the question comes up, 
“Can music be taught by correspondence ?” 
It can. Today there are enrolled in the 
United States School of Music, New York 
City, over 100,000 students, located in every 
part of the world. Many of these students 
have not only satisfied their own longing for 
music, but have won merited success as 
teachers and added materially to their in- 
comes. 

In teaching music by correspondence it 
would be folly to say that those who have no 
ear for music or a definite purpose to learn 
to play the instrument they like best, would 
derive benefit from such a course of instruc- 
tion; but with an ear for music, the statement 
is boldly made that such a person can become 
proficient through teaching by mail, in 
exactly the same simple, plain, personal way 
as when the teacher is sitting at the pupil’s 
side. 

The method of teaching music by corre- 
spondence was inaugurated a little less than 
eleven years ago. At that time Mr. David F. 
Kemp of New York believed that music 
could be taught by correspondence, and set 
about organizing an efficient corps of teachers 
to conduct lessons with pupils in this way. 
The best evidence of the success of the experi- 
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ment is the remarkable growth of this insti- 
tution, in the United States and elsewhere. 
I have known personally of Mr. Kemp’s work 
during these years, and have watched the 
institution grow. The axiom, “great oaks 
from little acorns grow,” was never better 
exemplified. By reason of its location in 
New York City, this remaikable school of 
music is able to obtain the very best of teach- 
ers to head its departments, which now em- 
brace the teaching of Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjo, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet and Sight 
Singing. The school is really in effect a co- 
operative system for the study of music, 
whereby thousands of ambitious, music- 
loving people in all parts of the country unite 
in securing a corps of Metropolitan teachers 
of long experience. 

With pupils numbering in the thousands 
there is a business side to the enterprise which 
redounds to the benefit of each pupil. The 
amount of music necessary to supply this 
vast number is a great item in itself, and has 
grown so conspicuous that the institution can 
afford to give the lessons free, leaving nothing 
for the student to pay except his music, 
which is no higher priced than anywhere else. 
It is a well-known fact that magazines receive 
but a fraction of their cost of production 
from their subscribers, as the principal cost 
is borne by the advertiser. So, too, with the 
United States School of Music; while in the 
beginning it was necessary to get $24 for a 
term of lessons, this cost has been more than 
covered in the increased number of pupils 
enrolled, who buy their music. This makes a 
musical education cost as little as ten to fifteen 
cents per week—covering cost of music as well. 

To each pupil a series of graded lessons is 
sent, one weekly, in the form of sheet music 
and personal letter. This allows sufficient 
interval between lessons for the pupil to 
practice and thoroughly master them. When 
one lesson is learned the next one is sent and 
any question that may arise can be referred 
to the teacher, and the pupil will receive 
promptly a personal letter thoroughly ex- 


plaining the difficulty, 
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The offices at 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, present a busy scene; the different in- 
structors in their different rooms carry on 
the lessons with pupils in almost every country 
in the world. Even China has awakened 
to the impetus of American achievement and 
enterprise along musical lines, and one of her 
native sons in Shanghai is enrolled. 

Many of the students enrolled by the school 
are advanced players—those who have be- 
come fairly proficient and feel the need of 
direction into the finer classical music. With 
such an organization as the United States 
School of Music one may begin anywhere, 
from the very bottom or from a place attained 
by years of practice and study. In every 
case the selection is made and the music sent, 
carefully graded to suit the needs of the 
student. 

The musical education obtained in this 
way is very complete, and yet one is only 
paying for the music. It seems almost too 
good to be true, until the cool, calculating 
man with the pencil comes along and shows 
that it is a simple, plain, business proposition. 
There is a very great profit in music—in 
large amounts this is enough to afford the 
best of instructors to its purchasers—through 
the medium of correspondence. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising 
that over 100,000 have enrolled, nor that 
each student is enthusiastic in his praise. 
The love and appreciation of music which is 
being constantly instilled through this great 
flood tide of effort is of positive, concrete 
helpfulness to the country at large. As a 
nation we are growing more and more musical, 
and as we have led the world in the idea of 
free schools so, too, in a different way we 
are leading the world in the idea of free 
music lessons. Who shall say where the 
influence of music, so generously distributed 
in our home life, will end? At least it will 
always confinue to be a source of great 
happiness. 

It is a great thing to know that if one is 
within the reach of a postoffice he is also 
within reach of a free musical education. 
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THE AWAKENING OF COOS BAY 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


OOS BAY extends inland from the Pa- 

cific Ocean, on the Oregon Ccast, about 
seven miles northeast, and then bends abruptly 
southeast about the same distance; its upper 
bay is protected by a promontory about four 
miles wide and five to six hundred feet high. 
Several tide-water inlets branch from the main 
channel, some of them navigable for several 
miles at high tide by vessels drawing from 
ten to fifteen feet of water. The United 
States government is now planning very ex- 
tensive dredging operations in order to make 
this not only the safest, but the most com- 
modious harbor on the long coastline be- 
tween San Francisco and Puget Sound, a 
distance of almost a thousand miles. 

Rich in standing timber, possessing the 
only coal measure on the Pacific Coast south 
of Puget Sound, surrounded by a fine agri- 
cultural district, with thriving cities on its 
borders, Coos Bay, in Southern Oregon, is 
the latest point on the Pacific Coast to be made 
a great seaport, and is attracting thousands 
of home-seekers by its rapidly-increasing 
growth, and assured prosperity. 

This rich tract has hitherto been neglected 
by the railroads, and only in recent years 


have capitalists realized its great natural re- 
sources and begun the era of real develop- 
ment. There are four cities: Empire, the 
oldest settlement near the harbor entrance; 
North Bend, with its big mills; Marshfield, 
the largest city, at the head of the bay, and 
Eastside, newly incorporated, standing oppo- 
site Marshfield on the east side of the bay. 
All are so situated that it is only a question 
of time when they will probably become one 
large city. 

Passenger boats and many larger lumber 
schooners are engaged in coastwise and 
foreign commerce, among them the Nann 
Smith, named for Mr. C. A. Smith’s eldest 
daughter, having a carrying capacity of 
2,350,000 feet of lumber; she has carried 
an immense quantity of timber in the past 
year, and when the harbor is deepened by 
local capital a vast increase is expected in 
the trade. C. A. Smith and L. J. Simpson, 
representing two great lumber plants, have 
already each subscribed $10,000 for harbor 
improvements. Some years ago a short jetty 
was built which more than met the estimate 
of the engineers; there is now twenty-one 
feet of water on the bar at low tide, but forty 
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feet can be obtained, as engineers declare that 
there is no rock ledge on the bar, and that 
deepening the channel is an easy matter. 
Officers of the army engineering corps have 
made a survey, and from this have recom- 
mended to Congress a big appropriation for 
this purpose. 

The vast quantity of standing timber in 
the Coos Bay country can scarcely be real- 
ized, for there is probably not another place 
in the world where so much timber is found 
near a fine harbor affording manufacturing 











That rounded the Horn to Coos Bay 


and shipping advantages. It is estimated 
that, within a radius of sixty or seventy miles 
from Coos Bay, and so located that the har- 
bor is the natural outlet, there is something 
like a hundred billion feet of standing timber; 
that is, about one-third of the standing tim- 
ber in Oregon, and one-tenth of that in the 
entire United States is here. The principal 
variety is fir, intermixed with spruce, red 
cedar and the Port Orford or Coos Bay white 
cedar, which is very valuable in ship build- 
ing or wherever the lumber is to be sub- 
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jected to the action of water; there are also 
maple, ash, alder and myrtle, the latter ad- 
mitting of a beautiful polish and being ex- 
tensively used for furniture and residence 
fittings. 

Now that the standing timber in the Mid- 
dle West is rapidly becoming exhausted, lum- 
bermen are transferring their interests to 
the Pacific Coast. A little over a year ago 
the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company bought a large tract on Isthmus 
Inlet, at the head of the bay adjoining Marsh- 
field, and an old mill was pur- 
chased and remodeled to turn 
out lumber to build the new 
saw mill and its auxiliary struc- 
tures. There is yet a year’s 
| work to be done in constructing 
additional plants, lumber yards 
and general improvements, but 
the Smith Company has now 
begun to cut lumber in earnest. 
Seven lumber cainps are oper- 
ated by the firm to supply logs 
to the mill, which can cut about 
30,000 feet of lumber an hour, 
and when completed will be one 
of the largest saw mills in the 
United States; with the other 
mills, it will make Coos Bay one 
of the most important Ameri- 
can lumber-shipping ports. The 
Minneapolis mill, owned by Mr. 
Smith, which is the largest in 
the world, must close in a few 
years for want of raw material, 
and Mr. Smith’s vast lumber 
interests will then be centered 
on the Pacific Coast. His new 
Coos Bay plant is strictly mod- 
ern in design, with all improve- 
ments, and is built for permanent 
business. No expense was spared 
in procuring’ the latest and best milling 
machinery, and it has its own fire protection 
system, electric lighting plants and water 
works, a fine machine shop, engine and 
boiler houses and many other buildings—in 
fact, it is a little city of itself, standing where 
a year ago there was only a vacant field. 

The Smith Company has provided resi- 
dences for the men with families, a boarding 
house for the unmarried employes and a 
beautiful office building where the office force 
work and live. The latter is three stories 
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high and contains fine sleeping rooms, a 
first-class restaurant and billiard hall, bowl- 
ing alley and baths. In this building Mr. 
Smith and other members of the firm have 
private apartments which they and _ their 
guests occupy when at Marshfield. 

Lumber to supply focal consumption is 
handled on little cars run on a tramway to 
the local lumber yard at Marshfield. East- 
bound lumber is shipped by water to San 
Francisco, where, at Bay Point on the Sac- 
ramento River, the Smith Company own a 
large tract of land with water front. Here 
will be built a town and a planing mill to 
finish lumber for shipment east by rail, two 
roads having branches to Bay Point. Fin- 
ished lumber must be moved by rail, which 
makes it necessary to ship the lumber in the 
rough to Bay Point. 

The Simpson Lumber Company of San 
Francisco operates at North Bend a large saw 
mill, sash and door factory, etc. L. J. Simp- 
son, the local manager, is still a young man, 
and has been prominent in promoting the 
progress of Coos Bay. He founded the city 
of North Bend, gave financial aid and per- 
sonal service and has reason to be proud of 
the beautiful and prosperous little city of 
2500 people, with many factories, fine water 
front and elegant residences, which now 
stands where five years ago there was only 
a settlement of four houses. 

In Coos County there are 400 square miles 
of coal lands, lying near the surface and easily 
and cheaply mined; it is a lignite of good 
quality, and is the only coal found to any 
extent on the Pacific Coast south of Puget 
Sound. Here coal has been mined in a small 
way for years, but capital is now being 
secured and Coos Bay will doubtless be a 
great Pacific coaling station. ‘The Southern 
Pacific Railway Company is enlarging its 
coal output, and investors are beginning to 
develop the coal fields. Petroleum is also 
found here, but has not yet been developed. 

Coos Bay is building ocean-going schoon- 
ers and gasoline launches, and has fish can- 
neries, a condensed milk plant, creameries, 
a furniture factory, cold storage plant, brew- 
ery and many other industries. In Marsh- 
field four large concrete and brick business 
buildings, many smaller stores, and scores 
of residences and cottages have been or are 
being erected. All the bay cities are lighted 
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by electricity and have a good water supply, 
the houses are fitted with modern conven- 
iences, and the retail stores are first-class in 
every respect. 

Coos County is an ideal section for the 
farmer, with its mild winters and luxuriant 
grazing, choice live stock and improved 
dairying methods, and the dairymen are 
getting rich. The orchard and small fruit 
industry is also rapidly increasing in import- 
ance. 

As a summer resort, Coos Bay has many 
attractions—beautiful scenery, lakes, rivers 
abounding in trout, mountains which are the 
hunter’s paradise, and boating and sea bath- 
ing are all within easy reach of the bay cities. 
The climate is healthful; in winter there is 
rain, but no snow and no severe cold. The 
summer heat is never excessive, the nights are 
cool, the days bright and pleasant and the 
sunshine brilliant. Add to these desirable 
climatic conditions, the educational and re- 
ligious advantages and refined social life. of 
the city, and one finds the Coos Bay cities 
delightful either to reside in or to visit. 

Railways are needed ‘at Coos Bay; one 
small road connects Marshfield with the 
Coquille Valley towns; it is owned by the 
Southern Pacific, and this company has sur- 
veyed a line from Drain over the mountains 
to Coos Bay. It is understood that a coast- 
line route will be extended to Eureka and 
San Francisco. Some grading. on the line 
has already been done: bridges have been 
built and material for work to be done has 
been brought, so that there-is reason to be- 
lieve that a transcontinental road will. make 
Coos Bay a terminus and so create another 
seaport outlet on the Pacific Coast. 

Unlike many new places, Coos Bay is not 
being ‘‘made” by the railroad; she is a little 
empire by herself, is building up rapidly and 
could, if she chose, be independent of the 
rest of the country, but that is not her desire; 
she is ready for co-operation, and offers 
to dairymen, farmers and fruit-growers a 
delightful climate, good health, beautiful 
home sites, good investments for capitalists 
or men of moderate means; she beckons the 
thrifty to come and reap the harvest with 
her when she becomes a big city, a terminus 
of a transcontinental railroad and a seaport 
of importance in the Pacific Ocean commerce, 
nobly fulfilling her destiny. 














A GRAY DAY IN 
WASHINGTON 


By ADENE WILLIAMS 


H, sweet gray day! With silver edge unrolled, 
Or blue-gray fringed, the low-hung clouds are seen; 
Nor black nor white, in glaring contrast bold, 
But every restful tint that lies between. 


The low hills belting the horizon round, 
Enfolded by soft shades of cool, dark green, 

Made softer still by vale of mist encrowned, 
Are passing fair, so stately calm their mien. 


Upon their brow lies beauteous Arlington, 

Where rest the nation’s dead, unknown or great; 
O’er whose last earthly sleep, so nobly won, 

Stand guard the storied mansion and white gate. 


The broad Potomac at its feet doth flow, 
In calm and cool repose; upon her breast 

A tiny steamer, breathing deep and slow, 
Sends forth circles on the air to rest. 


The graceful poplars, quivering with delight 
In fond anticipation of the rain, 

Adorn themselves in robes of silvery white, 
Prophetic robes, which ne’er were worn in vain. 


Oh, sweet gray days! When Nature’s self doth rest 
From active work on these her Sabbaths calm, 
And with herself commune—a reverie blest, 
Till listening hill and vale make it a, psalm. 


Dear gray days of our lives, that bring us peace: 
’Twixt pain’s wild storms and pleasure’s glaring light, 
A little resting time, till both shall cease 
When sweet Death bids us tell the world, ‘‘Good-night.” 





Epitor’s Note:—The poem ‘‘Joy” which appeared in the June. 
NATIONAL was written by Adene Wiliams. A typographical error 
credited the poem to ‘‘ Adlede” instead of Adene Williams. 
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THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL 


By FLYNN WAYNE 


NE of the sturdy volunteer officers of 

the United States army is General R. 
H. Pratt, now living in Denver, who has won 
the fullest confidence and affectionate re- 
gard of the Indians of America in connec- 
tion with his splendid work accomplished in 
Carlisle Indian School. He entered the vol- 
unteer service as pri- 
vate in 1861, and 
eventually became 
captain, and was 
judge-advocate of the 
Fifth Division of Cav- 
alry, Military Division 
of the Mississippi, 
when mustered out in 
1865. He participated 
in all the principal en- 
gagements of the 
Army of the Cumber- 
land, and was com- 
missioned second lieu- 
tenant of the Tenth 
Regular Cavalry in 
1867; he passed 
through all the grades 
and retired as colonel 
of the Fifteenth Cav- 
alry in 1903, later be- 
ing promoted to briga- 
dier - general retired, 
because of his splendid 
Civil War service. 

In 1867 General 
(then lieutenant) Pratt 
was at Fort Gibson, 
Indian Territory, and 
in command of Indian scouts, to escort the 
department commander, General Davidson, 
from Fort Gibson to Fort Arbuckle, which 
then became his station. His experience with 
the scouts of that and other posts, and in 
campaigns against the Indians, gave him un- 
usual information and excellent opportuni- 
ties to study Indian character. After strenu- 
ous years of Indian warfare, he was ordered 
to transfer to Florida many who had been 
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Founder of Carlisle Indian School 


made prisoners from the antagonistic tribes, 
because they ravaged the frontier and re- 
sisted the authority of the United States. 
He remained in charge of these prisoners 
until their release in 1878, soon’ removing 
their shackles. He carried on a school among 
them, where they were taught to speak Eng- 
lish. They gave up 
their Indian ways 
and eagerly adopted 
those of the white 
men with whom they 
came in contact. He 
organized the younger 
men into a company, 
and used them as the 
only guard; he opened 
avenues of industry 
for them, and brought 
them into friendly re- 
lations with the whites. 
On the release of the 
prisoners, twenty-two 
of the younger men 
asked to be permitted 
to remain East and 
go to school, instead 
of returning home, 
and General Pratt 
arranged that some 
were accepted at 
Hampton and others 
in New York. 
Later, with Mrs. 
Pratt, the General 
went to Dakota and 
brought forty - seven 
boys and girls from the Sioux and other tribes, 
and remained with them at Hampton until 
they became accustomed to the new mode of 
life and interested in educational pursuits. 
He then wrote to the secretary of war, stating 
that now the Indians felt at home in their 
new surroundings, he should like to return 
to his regiment in Texas; but his plans were 
not carried, for, at the suggestion of Secre- 
tary Schurz, the army bill of 1878 provided 
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that the General be retained in Indian edu- 
cational work and have charge of the Indian 
school which, on his suggestion, it was pro- 
posed to locate at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
On learning of the bill authorizing the 
school, General Pratt went West and brought 
eighty-two Sioux children from the Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies. An additional 
party was brought from the Southwest, and 
the school was opened in 1879 with 147 
pupils, and flourished up to July, 1904, when 
General Pratt was removed, having upon his 
rolls at that time over one thousand pupils 
coming from almost every Indian tribe in 
the United States, including Alaska. 
During the summer most of the pupils 
were sent to live on farms, to gain a knowl- 
edge of farming and our civilization, and 
over three hundred were kept out in the 
winter in homes where they were enabled 
to attend the public schools with white 
children. The school at Carlisle and Gen- 
eral Pratt’s work have been potential factors 
in the advancement of the Indians, because 
they followed our national experience and 
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success with foreigners. It was found that 
these educational and industrial methods 
proved quite as effective with the Indians as 
with people of foreign birth. 

Not only have the intellect and industrial 
qualities of the Indian been cultivated, but 
his physical training has also been cared 
for. The prowess of the Carlisle students 
in contending with our great universities on 
the football field, and in other games, shows 
that the sturdy character and fine physique 
of the red man has not deteriorated. 

The splendid purpose of General Pratt, 
as outlined by him, has been to secure civil- 
ization and citizenship for the Indians along 
the only practicable lines, by giving them 
opportunities to see and participate in our 
American ways and in the industries and 
education of the nation. He went heart and 
soul into the work, and even a cursory glance 
at the records of the school convinces the 
inquirer that the work done there has been 
of the utmost importance in advancing the 
welfare of the Indians, and therefore the 
welfare of the nation at large. 
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A DAY AT THE TAFT SCHOOL 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


CF a beautiful November day, bathed in 
the mild sunlight of Indian summer, 
we drove over lovely country roads, through 
picturesque scenery to Watertown, Connec- 
ticut, to visit the ‘‘Taft School,’ founded and 
conducted by Horace Taft, a 
younger brother of the Presi- 
dent-elect. Crossing the rural 
stone bridges spanning the 
winding Naugatuck, we came 
to a many-gabled building 
nestling in the shade of a 
spacious maple grove — the 
Taft School. 

Here in the cosy reception 
room we found a refreshing 
atmosphere of old-time hos- 
pitality, in harmony with the 
dignity and culture every- 
where apparent. Presently a 
voice. sounded down the 
hall—no mistaking the mel- 
lifluous Taft ‘enunciation. 
Before his tall form came 
into view, we knew that the brother of Judge 
Taft. was approaching. He wears his hair 
brushed to one side of his brow, has the 
gentlest, brightest blue. eyes imaginable, and 
looks the very embodiment of reserve power 
and kindly control combined 
with the reticence of a. strong 
man,..On meeting him, one 
understands why Judge Taft 
remarked, in April, 1908: 

“Then I have a_ brother 
who is the. best member and 
the idealist of the family. He 
sits up there in Watertown and 
tries to square what I do with 
his own ideas of political virtue. 
And it was with the hope that 
probably by coming here and 
speaking on civil service reform 
I might palliate my offences 
and be restored to favor once 
more, that I decided to come.” 

An irresistible impulse impelled me to ask 
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this stately gentleman if he had ever suffered 
any of the indignities commonly inflicted on 
a younger brother by his elder—if he had 
ever been told to ‘‘go home and not tag along 
after” his ‘“‘big brother,” for he is five years 
younger than the Judge. 

““O, yes,” he replied; ‘TI 
remember very well how on 
one occasion the boys went 
out to boil molasses and the 
older brothers tried to send 
the youngsters home. Bill 
was detailed to perform that 
kind office for me. He chased 
me around the fire with great 
zeal, and I was almost in his 
clutches when I bethought me 
to jump over instead of wait- 
ing to go around the big 
blaze; it was too big a spring 
for so small a boy, and I 
kicked the kettle over and 
the entire supply of molasses 
was lost in the flames. 

His face was aglow with brotherly affec- 
tion as he told of the evening before Judge 
Taft left for the Philippines, abandoning the 
work he loved and the hope of attaining a 
place upon the bench and taking up a new 
and untried sphere of labor, 
feeling that the desire of Presi- 
dent McKinley must not be 
disregarded; of how “Bill” 
threw his great form on the 
couch, after he had talked it 
all over with the family, and 
said, with that. quizzical smile 
which even the solemnity of 
leaving his friends could. not 
quench, “ Well, Iam ‘up against 
it,’”’ but, as the brother loyally 
said, there was that in his face 
and voice that suggested that the 
problems he came “‘up against” 
were likely to be solved. 

It appears that when “Bill” was to be made 
a justice of the Supreme Court, the “united 
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family circle had great difficulty in persuad- 
ing him to refrain from a flat refusal to run 
for the presidency, for his life ambition has 
always been to serve on the bench. In the 
heat of the campaign conflict the Judge ap- 
peared indifferent as to the outcome of his 
candidacy, knowing the tremendous fight it 
would entail. He felt that his work on the 
bench would be likely to be misunderstood 
and possibly misrepresented. ‘My decis- 
ions were right,’”’ he said, ‘‘and I shall stand 
or fall by them.” 

Judge Taft’s courageous defence of his 
principles was one of the noblest features of 
a great campaign which meant much to the 
labor interests of the country. Day after day, 
night after night, his speeches running up 
into hundreds, his voice hoarse from the 
great strain put upon it in a campaign cover- 
ing twenty-two states and territories, he stead- 
fastly stood by the decisions he had rendered 
on the bench. The vital point in the cam- 
paign was the training of the candidates, and 
William Howard Taft proved that his prep- 
aration for the presidency entitled him to 
the confidence and respect of all voters. 

ae 

Horace Taft is a graduate of Yale, Class 
of ’83, having left college five years after 
William H. Taft, who was graduated in ’78. 
He has had personal charge of the classes on 
civil service and government. In 1890 he 
founded the Taft School in Pelham, West- 
chester County, beginning with seventeen 
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fellows and three masters, quartered in cot- 
tages. In 1893 the school was removed to 
the old Warren House, Watertown, Connec- 
ticut, a beautiful village in the southernmost 
range of the famous Berkshire Hills; here 
are found in perfection the seclusion and 
quiet so necessary for concentrated study. 
Some years ago Mr. Taft purchased a 358 
acre farm on Nova Scotia Hill, near the pres- 
ent building, with a view to increasing the 
capacity of the school, and this site is soon 
to be utilized. 

There is a dignity, a charm, a kindliness 
in Horace Taft’s manner that cannot fail 
to impress the boyish heart. Among his 
pupils he has numbered the sons and grand- 
sons of many famous Americans, as, for in- 
stance, a grandson of Senator Hanna and 
the son of the President-elect, Charlie Taft. 
Robert Taft, now at Yale, was also at school 
here; the careful training of the Taft School 
has insured the successful college career of 
many a lad. The senior class of 1908 is 
representative, and includes nineteen as sturdy 
youths as any patriot need wish to see going 
out into the world. 

Altogether, that visit made me wish to be 
a boy again, that I might attend the Taft 
School with that jolly ‘‘crowd” and be under 
the kindly master whose pleasant face called 
up recollections of the lines of that sweet old 
song, ‘Ben Bolt,” as we thought of our salad 
days when life was ail of ‘poetry, and weari- 
ness a name,” 











THE WHITE ROAD 


By CHARLES T. WHITE 


I 

HE door stood wide open and an oil 
lamp on the table showed the interior 
of a roomy, homelike kitchen. His mother 
had been proud of the spotless, virginal clean- 
liness of just such a kitchen, when he was a 
carefree, contented boy on the farm. That 
was one reason why he went in. The other 
reason had to do with a long day on the road, 
an unappeased appetite and three loaves of 
bread, peeping temptingly from underneath 
a snowy cloth. It was well along in the 
evening, but this unceremonious seizure of 
hospitality by the forelock did not trouble 
John Snowden. Numberless days of eating 
unearned dinners on windy back porches, 
and lodging, scot-free of board-bills, in barns 
and outhouses, had bitten deep into the 
conventions of civilized life. Besides, John 
Snowden’s more recent experiences in the 
line of the conventional were the very things 
he was trying hardest to forget. They had 
to do with five years of irksome regularity, 
plain diet and a confinement all the more 
solitary because he shared it with two or 
three hundred others. There had been a 
brawl in Hollenbeck’s saloon one election 
night, and a young Swede had gone down 
with a sickening thud of his blonde head on 
one of the massive stone cuspidors. It was 
more of an accident than anything else, 
but a reform wave was sweeping over the 
town, and, after long temporizing with law- 
lecsness, it was really high time that somebody 
was “pinched.” John Snowden was that 
somebody, mainly because he was too drunk 
to get away, and lacked influential friends 
and political importance. He took the sen- 
tence of the reform judge philosophically, 
and worked it out in the same spirit. When 
the time came to put off his striped suit, he 
set out on this pitiless, persistent tramp of 
weeks, determined to leave the past so far 
behind that it should never trouble him 

again. 
He entered the kitchen, taking off a faded 
slouch hat, as his heels clacked with a hol- 
low echo on the bare floor. There was an 


armless, chintz-covered rocker near the 
window, and he sat down ia that, crumpling 
his hat between his patched knees. He ex- 
pected that a harsh voice would call out 
to him from some apartment adjoining, ask- 
ing the meaning of this disturbance, but there 
was no sound anywhere, save the solemn 
ticking of the clock on the mantel. The 
silence oppressed John Snowden, but the 
room had the atmosphere of recent occu- 
pancy. The stove was warm, as Snowden 
learned by putting his hand upon it, and 
the newly-baked bread exhaled a wheaty, 
appetizing odor. He drew his feet across 
the floor and cleared his throat, in an ag- 
gressive effort to make his presence known, 
but there was no response, except the inter- 
mitting chirp of crickets, growing increas- 
ingly audible to him out of the silence. 

Presently there was a movement outside, 
‘light, shuffling noise, and a woman stood 
in the rear door of the kitchen almost be- 
fore Snowden recognized that anyone was 
coming. She uttered a little stifled exclama- 
tion as she caught sight of him, turning has- 
tily to a side door and calling, ‘Robert! 
Robert!” in a voice which was plainly not 
as loud as she supposed it to be. There was 
no answer so far as John Snowden could 
make out, but she did not repeat the call. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me, miss,” 
the interloper said conciliatingly. She was 
a young woman, he noticed, as she turned 
her face into the full glow of the !amplight. 
“Sorry I startled you, but I’ve been on the 
road all day—a good many days, for the 
matter of that—and it looked so homelike 
and cozy in here. I haven’t eaten much 
since morning.” 

She stood for a moment looking at him 
reflectively, her lips pursed and her brown 
hair kinkling in becoming disorder around 
her white neck and forehead. There was 
no fright in her dark eyes, Snowden decided, 
but rather a puzzled expression, as though 
she was weighing the pros and cons of a 
difficult question, with scanty data to go 
upon in reaching a conclusion. 
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“T guess I can give you some supper, any- 
how,” she said at length, going over to the 
stove and poking out the ashes from the 


grate. ‘I was late with my bread and the 
fire isn’t all out yet. Would you like tea 
or coffee?” 


“‘Coffee is my drink, miss,’”’ Snowden ad- 
mitted, shifting his hands with an embar- 
rassed movement over his patched knees. 
“T wouldn’t want you to go to all that trou- 
ble, though. A slice or two of that bread 
and a glass of milk’d do me. It’s often a 
man don’t fare as well as that.” 

She flashed an arch look at him over the 
open griddle of the stove, while she reached 
behind her for a stick of wood. 

‘All the more reason why he should fare 
better when the rare occasion offers,” she 
replied, her fingers busy with the kindlings. 
“You've been days on the road, I think you 
said. Tell me something about it. We won’t 
call it by the hard name some people do.” 

If John Snowden’s narrative was truthful 
in the main, it certainly lacked the candor 
of a full confession. That interregnum of 
five years, which must always be a blank, 
had to be bridged over with silence. He 
was a molder by trade—which was true 
enough—and a good many of the mills had 
shut down the autumn before. The place 
where he worked—he gave a fictitious one, 
his bronzed cheek flushing painfully—didn’t 
seem to offer anything, so he struck out. 
He had a longing for the country and its 
green fields and the kind of work that tired 
a man, without draining all the life out of 
him. He had been raised on a New England 
farm and was no end of a fool ever to leave 
it. He would settle down to some steady 
job like that, he thought, as soon as he got 
a little farther east. 

There was a prolonged silence after that, 
while she broke two eggs iuto the frying-pan 
beside the brown slice of home-cured ham, 
shielding her face from the sputtering gravy 
with a graceful lift of her plump arm. When 
she spoke finally, it was with a little diffidence, 
as though she was not quite sure of the wis- 
dom of speaking at all. 

“T could give you work here, if you cared 
to stay.” Her simplicity, a certain lack of 
caution and worldly-wise discrimination ap- 

ed to John Snowden’s renascent man- 
hood. ‘Old Robert manages things for me 
pere since father died, but we hire extra 
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help. It’s hard to get sometimes, when you 
need it. Robert isn’t what he was before 
he had that long sickness, but I try not to 
let him see that I notice it. He’s a distant 
relative on mother’s side, and hasn’t any 
home only here. But the work really suffers 
—sometimes.”” 

“T guess I’d be glad enough to stay on,” 
the man said humbly. His unshaven chin 
dropped low upon the dirty checks of his 
blue shirt-front, and he did not raise his 
eyes. All the brazen self-confidence with 
which he had planned to meet the world 
melted away before her unsuspicious frank- 
ness. “Yes, I’d be only too glad to stay, 
if—if we could come to terms.” 


II 

Old Robert eyed the new recruit askanci 
the next morning, but offered no criticisms 
filling his shrunken cheek with a fresh rela: 
of tobacco as Callista explained. He wa. 
a little wizened man whom a hard school o, 
experience had taught the supreme duty of 
keeping his place and giving his advice oaly 
when it was asked for. Besides, the spring’s 
work was well under way, and a furrow 
reaching from sun to sun was long for his 
weary old legs. 

As for John Snowdea, he followed the 
plodding team into the field feeling that the 
new life he had dreamed of was opening 
auspiciously. It was altogether probable 
that labor as a common farm-hand would 
have offered itself in any one of a score of 
places, but the homely coziness of the farm- 
house kitchen as he had seen it the evening 
before through the open door seemed to 
follow him out beneath the dun gray of the 
cloudy April sky. The past with its hateful, 
humiliating memories lay behind a sound 
night’s rest in a real bed, such a breakfast 
as he had not eaten ia years, and the friendly 
confidence of Callista Rice’s fresh young 
face. He would forget it himself, as com- 
pletely as he kept it from the knowledge of 
others. The brown mold, rolling mellow 
from the plowshare for the early seeding, 
the chirp of birds, anticipative of unbuilt 
nests, the swelling buds, numbering the days 
until full leafage—all these gave him a com- 
forting sense of fellowship with things vital, 
as though he were somehow a part of the 
once dead earth, responding to the resurrec- 
tion thrill of its new awakening. 
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Before a month had passed, Old Robert 
was forced to admit, a trifle grudgingly, that 
Snowden was a “‘capable hand.” Callista 
did not need to be informed on that poiat. 
She kept in close touch with the routine of 
the work going on, and she had already 
fallen into the habit of asking the younger 
man’s advice and submitting her plans of 
tillage to him, where formerly she had con- 
sulted with Old Robert. Snowden had a 
shrewd intelligence which largely took the 
place of wide experience of details, and some 
of his suggestions promised well for large 
returns before the season was over. 

Almost from the first the new hand had 
developed an encouraging regard for his own 
personal appearance, which approached fas- 
tidiousness. He never tolerated a three days’ 
growth of beard upon his shapely chin, and 
at the end of a fortnight asked for an ad- 
vance on his wages to buy clothing. This 
emergency from the tramp stage of untidi- 
ness accented his youth strongly in Callista’s 
eyes, and was something of a revelation to 
himself. The colorless years ia the prison 
had given him an odd sense of age, and he 
had classed himself roughly with Old Robert 
when he began work on the Rice farm. Cal- 
lista had seemed to him a very young person 
to be burdened with such heavy responsi- 
bilities of management, and, in his first talks 
with her, he had taken his own seniority for 
granted, speaking much as one might to a 
child who sought mature counsel from an 
older person. Now, as the weeks passed and 
he combed his short blonde hair thrice daily 
before the small mirror which hung over the 
kitchen sink, he began to realize by slow 
degrees that he was still a young man. He 
had known the date of his birth, to be sure, 
when the prison door claoked behind him and 
the wide world outside received, if it did not 
welcome, him. But this growing conscious- 
ness of youth was something wholly apart 
from a mathematical calculation which 
showed him that he lacked a few months of 
twenty-eight years. It was rather a con- 
viction that many of his best years were still 
before him, and though John Snowden did 
not analyze the feeling closely, it was inex- 
tricably blended with his thoughts of Callista 
Rice. She had never spoken of her age, but 
she could hardly be more than three or four 
years younger than he. To begin with, this 
was a mere curious speculation, and he 
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smiled to himself as he thought how he had 
been treating her as a childish chit of a girl. 
In time he fell to thinking that a man of his 
age might, with propriety, marry Callista 
and make a very desirable settlement for 
himself. The thought was purely imper- 
sonal at first, at least John Snowden per- 
suaded himself that it was, and when he 
ventured to reduce it to a concrete form, 
substituting his owa name for the X of his 
idle supposition, his own bad record rose up 
opposingly. Srowden had finer sensibili- 
ties than many men in higher walks of life, 
and Callista’s artlessness, her childish con- 
fidence in appearances, reproached him to a 
degree that put the thought out of his mind 
for days. 

It came back one sultry evening in early 
summer, when the two sat together on the 
back porch in the falling dusk, and Callista 
told him of her father’s death and of her 
great loneliness since, with never a kinsman 
or kinswoman nearer than Old Robert. 

“When that came I thought I never could 
go on living,” she said, and he noted the 
pathetic swelling of her white throat. ‘The 
neighbors all went away as soon as it was 
over, and I just got up the next morning 
and went along. It’s been like that ever 
since. When Robert was sick we had to 
have help. I don’t know how we’d have 
managed this year if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Her hand lay limply on the dark stuff of 
her print gown, and Snowden had the mo- 
mentary impulse to take it in his protectingly, 
speaking the words of sympathy which were 
very near his lips, but he rebuked the im- 
pulse sharply by a pitiless glance into the 
past. A hundred times he had consigned 
that past to an oblivion beyond memory or 
recall, but it reasserted itself on occasion 
with a sullen, almost solemn persistency. 
His silence must have seemed like indiffer- 
ence to Callista, but he stole out of his room 
that night after the house was quiet, strid- 
ing long miles along the dusty road, his 
mind busy with a young face uptilted until 
the dark eyes swept a stratum of the upper 
air, where swift blows were never struck in 
sudden anger and where grim prison walls 
were never builded. 

II 

Before the haying and early harvesting 
came on, Old Robert was prostrated with one 
of his periodical attacks of ‘“‘rheumatiz.” 
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After riding the better part of three days in 
search of an “extra hand,” Callista sent her 
name to an employment bureau. It was 
John Snowden who suggested this, giving 
her the address which had been handed 
him by one of the wardens at Glenmore a 
few days before he left the prison. When 
he found a slender, rather handsome young 
man in the farmhouse kitchen one afternoon 
when he came in for his late supper, all the 
blood in his body seemed to rush madly to 
his brain. Adam Boylston had been a “‘short- 
termer” at Glenmore during parts of the sec- 
ond and third years of Snowden’s incarcera- 
tion there, and the latter recognized his fel- 
low convict on the instant. If the recogni- 
tion was mutual, Boylston, whom Callista 
presented under another name, gave no sign. 
John Snowden was momentarily relieved, 
but he was too much disturbed either to eat 
or talk, and went to his room on the plea 
of a bad headache after he had gulped down 
a cup of scalding tea. 

Snowden passed a sleepless night, in the 
course of which he reviewed the unexpected 
complication in all its phases and possible de- 
velopments. Since he had recognized Boyl- 
ston at a glance, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that his identity would be discovered 
sooner or later. That was the fruit of Snow- 
den’s first reasonings on the subject. On 
consideration, he concluded that Boylston 
knew him at once, and had, perhaps, told 
Callista already that he was a convict. But, 
on second thought, this seemed unlikely, 
since Boylston would be as much concerned 
as himself to keep his prison record in the 
background. It might be possible to com- 
promise the matter, but this would be a 
last resort. Best of all, Boylston might never 
associate him with a convict of the same name 
in Glenmore prison. Thus Snowden’s mind 
alternated between hope and fear, and he 
rose the next morning nervous and unre- 
freshed. 

As is the case quite often with a man who 
has something to conceal, John Snowden’s 
fears and suspicions were mostly of his own 
creation. Boylston spoke freely of his year 
at Glenmore, as soon as the two men grew 
better acquainted, with a caution not to 
“let it out in the house.” It was a “fool 


scrape” of stealing fruit, he said, but the 
owner of the orchard was a vindictive old 
curmudgeon and made the most of it. Since 
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then he had been “straight as a string,” he 
declared, and talked a little effusively of 
having ‘‘cut out everything” and joined the 
church in his own town the winter before. 
He still called himself George Morris with- 
out explaining why he had discarded his 
true name. That puzzled John Snowden 
a good deal, but he asked no questions. He 
was still timorous, suspecting at times that 
Boylston was trying to draw him out by his 
fine show of confidence. 

A more serious feature of the situation 
was Boylston’s growing attentions to Callista 
Rice. He was a younger man than Snow- 
den, more showy and better versed in the 
free-and-easy courtesy which goes a long 
way with a simple, unsophisticated girl of 
Callista’s type Snowden gnashed his teeth 
in impotent rage when the two drove away 
to church on a Sunday morning, or sang 
hymns together in the parlor of a Sunday 
afternoon. He was not a shrewd judge of 
women, but he fancied he detected a light 
in Callista’s dark eyes which he had never 
noticed before, and secretly cursed his folly 
in neglecting opportunities which were now 
being monopolized by another. As might 
be expected, John Snowden’s love for Callista 
grew into undreamed-of proportions under 
this stress. It was the central, all-absorbing 
passion of the new life which he had begun 
under the light of her eyes. In a correspond- 
ing degree, he came to hate Adam Boylston. 
More than once he trembled at the stirring 
of wild, uncontrolled passions within him, 
which he only understood vaguely and did 
not venture to scrutinize too closely. An 
anthropologist would have recognized in this 
the partial renascence of the primitive man, 
but John Snowden was not an anthropolo 
gist. 

IV 

The two men went for a day’s fishing 
at the “Black Tarn” toward the last of Au- 
gust. Adam, who had proposed the trip, 
informed his companion on the way out that 
Callista had tried to prevail upon him to 
stay on for the fall’s work. Snowden’s wrath 
grew hot at this, but he made no answer, 
dropping his head sullenly. 

The “Black Tarn” was a. mountain lake, 
shut in on three sides by the rocky, outjutting 
shoulders of the hills. The name may have 
had to do with the dark tint of the water, 
which had the appearance of lying in deep 
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Shade, even when the sun shone full upon it; 
*t may have reflected certain unpleasant tra- 
ditions of colonial days, which were repeated 
rarely now by country firesides. 

Adam Boylston was concerned neither with 
the sullen surface of the “Black Tarn” nor 
with the local traditions—which he had never 
heard. Some fine bass had been taken there 
recently, and he had the keen instincts of a 
sportsman. John Snowden cared next to 
nothing about the fishing. He had come 
with no very definite purpose, beyond a cer- 
tain fascination which attached to studying 
Boylston at short range. Of late he had con- 
vinced himself that Boylston had won his 
way with Callista by telling what he knew of 
the older man’s past under a pledge of 
secrecy. He was sure that Callista eyed 
him askance, when she thought herself un- 
observed, and this theory seemed the most 
natural explanation. He meant to tell Boyl- 
ston what he thought of such tactics, but a 
cowardly fear of bringing himself into the 
controversy restrained him. 

The boat was drifting idly on an arm of 
the lake, under a shadowing fringe of tall 
pines, when Boylston’s thin youthful face 
attracted John Snowden in a peculiar way. 
It reminded him, somehow, of the face of 
the young Swede in the rolling mills, as he 
had known it before the midnight brawl in 
Hollenbeck’s saloon. The resemblance must 
have been largely fanciful, for Boylston was 
dark, almost swarthy now from exposure; 
but Snowden shuddered, a chill creeping 
over him in the warm air, and his hands were 
cliached hard, as they dropped guiltily uader 
the row-locks. He tried not to think of the 
ghastly Thing which stared up at him ac- 
cusingly, when he came to himself with the 
cold steel clasping his wrists, but it came 
back persistently like a hauntiug ghost. By 
degrees, too, it gathered about it an attrac- 
tion all its own. The Thing had no power 
either for good or evil. The Thing had no 
eyes for tender glances, no lips to wrinkle into 
enticing smiles, no tongue to whisper flatter- 
ing speeches into too willing ears. The 
hands clenched harder, the long nails dig- 
ging pitilessly into the calloused palms. 

Saowden’s eye swept the lake hastily, but 
he knew before he looked that they were quite 
alone. The dark water at the bow of the 
drifting boat twinkled back at him like the 
beady eyes of mocking devils. They seemed 
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to be exulting over Boylston’s downfall, with 
a noiseless merriment, as the man’s face 
wrinkled over the trailing lines. A smile 
played around the thin, clean-shaven lips. 
Perhaps he was thinking of Callista Rice at 
that moment, carrying the thought of her 
to the perilous brink of that great chasm of 
utter forgetfulness yawning at his feet. Snow- 
den’s heart hardened at the supposition, and 
his muscles grew tense. Boylston could not 
swim a stroke. He had said so laughingly 
that morning when he stepped into the boat. 
He stood very close to the stern now, his tall, 
slender figure carelessly a-swing. One quick 
push, with nobody the wiser, a moment at 
the oars, driving the boat twice its Jength out 
of reach, then the swift ride homeward to 
tell Callista of the accidental drowning in 
the “Black Tarn.” 

But of a sudden the strength went out of 
John Snowden and his hands unclasped 
limply, leaving a smear of blood on the 
dented palms. He was looking into an open 
door, where a light burned on a table and 
three yellow loaves peeped out invitingly from 
beneath a snowy covering. He was looking 
into a pair of brown eyes with a child’s trust 
in them, the laughter of sunny meadow- 
brooks, the sadness of clouded April skies, 
the moisture of dripping dew. Those eyes 
must never see the Thing, with the trail of 
black guilt on its ghastly, bloated ugliness, 
the hair dank with the water of the “Black 
Tarn.” 

“Say, Snowden!” The younger man was 
speaking, but the other did not hear the 
words, and the voice was only like the faint 
echo of a disturbing sound. “I’m going to 
throw up the job tomorrow and clear out. 
A pretty face has always played the devil 
with me, but the little woman comes first, I 
guess, after a fellow takes to the White Road. 
A man don’t forget that with Cal—with Miss 
Rice, as he might with some; but it looks bad 
that I haven’t mentioned the little woman to 
a soul since I’ve been here—till mow. She’s 
stuck to me through thick and thin, too.” 

Snowden listened dully, his stupid stare 
taking in the earnest, boyish face as though 
it had loomed up suddenly out of a thick 
mist. Boylston was going away. He was 
a man on the White Road. The White Road! 
John Snowden drew a long, quavering breath 
as the meaning filtered through his dazed 
senses. The White Road! 
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Vv 

The next day Boylston left the Rice farm. 
Snowden was in the fields when he went 
away, but he searched Callista’s face fur- 
tively for signs of grief or a fulness of un- 
shed tears when he came in from his work. 
Her apparent composure gave him some 
comfort, but he was not thinking of himself. 
He was thinking of the added sorrow which 
a fruitless affection for Boylston might bring 
to her. 

That evening he told Callista of the drunken 
brawl in Hollenbeck’s saloon, the young 
Swede’s dead face, his own manacled wrists, 
his lonely years at Glenmore prison, his pur- 
pose to begin life anew and the murderous 
impulse which had seized him but yester- 
day on the “Black Tarn.” His lips moved 
mechanically, keeping nothing back, and he 
did not lift his eyes, shrinking from the grow- 
ing horror he must see in her face. 

“I thought I had turned over a blank leaf 
when I came here to work,” he concluded, 
“but there were lies—unspoken lies—written 
all over it. Yesterday showed me that the 
self I fancied dead and buried is still alive. 
You know all now, and may turn me out of 
your house tonight if you will. If you can 
bear the sight of me, knowing what I have 
been and am, and how I have deceived you, 
I will keep the work moving until Old Robert 
is on his feet again. That is for you to say. 
You need have no fear, much as you despise 
me, for, if my feet ever falter once in the White 
Road, nobody shall suffer by it but myself.” 

Callista was crying softly when he looked 
up. He watched her heaving shouders in 
stolid silence, not venturing even a word. 
It cut him like a knife that he should never 
see that frank, trustful look in her eyes again, 
but he set his face like a flint, waiting for 
what she might say. 
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“There is one part of the story which— 
which I can’t seem to understand,”’ she said 
at length, and the tears glittered appealingly 
on her dark lashes. ‘The first was a fight, 
with a mixing of drink and politics, and others 
were perhaps as much to blame as you. But 
—but why should you wish harm, or do harm 
to George Morris? He seemed an inoffen- 
sive fellow, and I supposed you always got 
on well together.” 

“We had a difference—a quarrel,” he 
said lamely, realizing what he had left out 
of his recital of plain facts. Was he paving 
the first rood of the White Way with a black 
falsehood? That came to him accusingly, 
and he tried to amend it. ‘‘We never had 
words. It was about—about something I 
thought—fancied—” 

She was standing before him—above him, 
as he crouched on the lowest step of the porch, 
her head erect, her red lips parted, all her 
superb womanhood pleading in her dark 
eyes. 

“You thought that—that I cared for George 
Morris. I Jet you think so. He was a pleas- 
ant young man, and I so rarely see anyone.” 
The words which the sudden discovery had 
wrung from her died out in a sea of blushes, 
and the lifted neck and head drooped as 


with shame. ‘I shouldn’t have said what 
—what—” 
“‘Callista! Darling! Darling!” It was 


the far cry of a famished soul, with almost 
a note of distress in its great gladness. He 
drew her to him, unresisting, like a timid 
child. Her head sank upon his shoulder 
and her soft hair touched his hot cheek. ‘‘Cal- 
lista! Dearest, dearest Callista!”’ 

And above the warm dusk, out from the 
calm of the stellar spaces fell a softer glow 
than the gleam of stars—the upward wind- 
ings of the White Road. 
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SCULPTURE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
HOMES 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


MERSON says that a bit of sculpture is 

as essential in the home as books or 
pictures, and his essays stimulate in one 
an abiding interest in all art. Although at 
times one’s stress of work may prevent the 
enjoyment of mingling much with books, yet 
we may catch the pulse of energy or be 
soothed by the calm expression 
of the sculptor’s art, if we come 
into the presence of statuary. 

“The laws of each art are 
convertible into every other. 
Raphael paints wisdom; Handel 
sings it; Phidias carves it; 
Shakespeare writes it; Wren 
builds it; Columbus sails it; 
Luther preaches it; Washington 
arms it; Watts mechanizes it. 

. Meanwhile, be it remem- 
bered, we are artists ourselves 
and competitors, each one, with 
Phidias and Raphael in the pro- 
duction of what is graceful and 
grand.” 

Several years ago I met a 
young man engaged in the 
manufacture of plastic statuary, 
and I shared his enthusiastic belief that every 
school-room, library and home ought to 
contain some pieces of statuary, now that 
prices are within the reach of all. Since 
that time the idea seems to have become 
quite general, and today there are many 
schools and public buildings, especially in 
the Western states, that are adorned with 
reproductions of the Parthenon, friezes, 
replicas of ancient busts and _bas-reliefs. 
The famous sculptures by the hand of 
Michelangelo and other famous masters of 
the art are becoming familiar and are an inter- 
esting study to many people these days. 
Americans who are privileged to visit Europe 
have been delighted to see the veritable 
masterpieces of the great sculptors, the 
Venus de Milo in the Louvre, the Wrestlers 
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in the Uffizi Gallery, the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Diana of Versailles, the Discobolus, and 
hundreds of other works of art so exquisite 
forceful and lifelike one can scarcely believe 
them to be work of mortal hands. What a 
delight it is to be able to obtain reproductions 
of these glories of man’s achievement for our 
homes, schools and _ libraries 
throughout the country! As 
Boston is the Athens of America, 
nothing is more fitting than that 
here should be established the 
business of the Boston Sculp- 
ture Company, whose studios 
are now in Melrose, Massachu- 
setts, one of the beautiful sub- 
urbs. ; 

This firm was formed by two 
live, wide-awake art-lovers and 
business getters. Their line of 
statuary is commanding wide- 
spread attention from all who 
are interested in the best exam- 
ples of modern and ancient 
sculpture. It would be diffi- 
cult to guage the educative in- 
fluence of such a business insti- 
tution. If they produced only one of their 
bas-reliefs—from the painting of ‘‘Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware’—they would 
still have an enduring reputation; but they 
have made a careful study of all important 
national events and have the “Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence,” and other 
patriotic subjects, at least one of which 
ought to be in every school for the sake of its 
educative and impressionistic effect on the 
minds of the rising generation. 

A talented young sculptor, Signor Gironi, 
has just modelled for them a new bust of 
Lincoln. We looked upon the freshly com- 
pleted model in clay the eve:.’xg before it 
was cast; and it was a privilege always to be 
remembered to see, in the glow of the soft- 
ened lights, that life-like face radiant in 
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silent majesty, amid other examples of the 
modeler’s art. Each expressive line of the 
furrowed features was reproduced; the sad 
sunken eyes, the wan expression of the face, 
each and all had been carefully studied from 
the death-mask and other available sources 
of information. Signor Gironi is a young 
Italian, thoroughly Americanized, and has 
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put his heart and soul into this great work, 
casts of which will soon take their place in 
thousands of schools and homes. True, we 
have the famous Volke, and the St. Gaudens 
statues of Lincoln; but it is something new 
to have an accurate conception from the 
hands of an adopted citizen, fraught with all 
the spirited idealism of a sculptor who has 
drawn in art with every breath in his mother 
country, and has the inspiration of genera- 
tions of artists in his blood. 

Even as the captive Persians, Phoenicians, 
and Greeks enriched the art of Rome, 
so the Italian immigrants are in their 
turn conferring a benefit on their adopted 
country. 
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THE STORY OF THE LONELY BABY 


The most popular production of the firm, 
and one which has excited a furore of interest 
within the past few months, and been sought 
for by art purchasers from all over the 
Union, is the dainty bit of cherubic infancy 
in sculpture, called “The Lonely Baby.” 
Originally executed for a private connoisseur 
for home decoration, it proved so delicately 
sentimental that a few pieces were put on 
sale; these instantly attracted marked at- 
tention, and it only remained for the enter- 
prising managers of the Boston Sculpture 
Company to publish a legend concerning the 
dainty little waif. This appealed to the 
public fancy as coming from the “baby angel” 
after ‘Doctor Stork” had “flown away.” 

- I’m just a baby angel, 
And I’m lonely as can be; 
I’m waiting for somebody 
To come and ask for me. 
Perhaps you'll write a letter 
To the ‘Lonely Baby Store,” 


And ask if I won’t fly to you 
And perch above your door. 


The correspondence being received by the 
company in connection with this bit of 
statuary is most interesting. One little girl 
from Iowa writes: 

“T will take that baby; if it is a girl do not 
send it. If it is a boy you can send it.” 

This little hungry heart is evidently wait- 
ing for a baby brother. Another little one, 
a small boy in Fort Collins, Colorado, says: 

“‘T saw the picture of the baby and I would 
like to have it. Would I have to pay the 
fare?” 

Among these touches of sentiment in letters 
ordering “The Lonely Baby” is an appeal 
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from a sad mother-heart, in response to the 
cry of the baby: 


And I’m just a lonely mother 

Waiting patiently for you, 
An angel sister or a brother, 

It doesn’t or. veh true— 

If I was certain tha’ 

Would reach the af lett a Store,” 
There would not be many hours 

Ere you’d be fiying to my door. 


This is signed ‘“Heartfelt.” 
* * & 


We went into the casting room to see the 
babies coming into the world. There stood 
the Italian artists mixing plaster of Paris 
very much as a good housekeeper mixes her 
bread the night before ‘“‘baking day.” The 
mixture was stirred quickly, then poured into 
gelatine moulds, which were tightly rein- 
forced with shells of plaster looking like large 
hams. Then each cast is shaken in turn to 
insure perfect filling of every moulded line, 
and to eliminate all air holes from the liquid, 
so that the tiniest tip of finger or toe may be 
perfect. The mixture once poured in is left 
to set but a few minutes and then the excess 
is poured out again, the surface shell being 
formed first, reminding me how, as a lad, I 
used to watch the novel process of moulding 
mother’s two-color jelly, which showed 
ribbons of white and red when cut through. 
When the babies are complete, they are put 
into a drying-room like an incubator, and it 
provoked a smile to see hundreds of the tiny 
cherubs on their backs with toes in air, 
having just “come out of the nowhere 
into ‘the here.” Later they are stood on 
their heads; and ‘again are given a sitting 
pose so that all surfaces may receive the 
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action of the air and be thoroughly dried. 
Workmen then saw off the excess plaster 
left by the mould, smoothly surface the figures, 
and the “‘little lonely babies” are ready to go 
on their long journeys to other parts of the 
world where they will gladden and inspire 
the waiting hearts that love little children. 
The studios are filled with an array of fine 
subjects, including many noted reproductions 
of men of historic name and fame: Shake- 
speare, Milton, Washington, Wagner, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Columbus, as well as many 
reproductions of Grecian masterpieces. 
The work accomplished by the Boston 
Sculpture Company has not only the value of 
all creative art, but has also the energy and 
push of an active business concern, engaged 
in producing and selling works of great merit 
and interest. The business being done with 
schools is a notable feature of their trade, and 
while there I was shown an heroic figure of 
Washington, designed for the decoration of 
public schools, buildings, each statue exempli- 
fying a notable lesson that books could not 
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convey. It was an education and delight 
as we watched the workmen modelling the 
clay for new statues and making the casts. 
Last of all we visited the packing room, where 
“Lonely Babies” were being sent out en 
masse, some in single cartons and many 
in large cases. 


RE COMPANY—Exhibit 


If any reader wants to have one of these 
charming fairies in the home, just supply 
name and address in the lines of the coupon 
below and order it of the Boston Sculpture 
Company One 8 inches high is sent, ex- 
press prepaid, for one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. 
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THE LONELY BABY 


I'm just a baby angel— 
And I’m lonely as can be. 
I’m waiting for somebody 
To come and ask for me. 
Perhaps you'll write a letter 
To “The Lonely Baby Store.” 
And ask if I won’t fly to you 
And perch above your door. 





Melrose, 


Massachusetts 








Copyright 1908 by 
Boston Sculpture Co. 

















THE SPEAKER AS VICE-PRESIDENT 


By D. G. HUNT 


HE enormous amount of legislative busi- 
ness has compelled a concentration of 
practically absolute authority in the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The 
Speaker, moreover, is elected indirectly. He 
is removed from the people. They can and do 
exercise very little influence in his selection. 
Not being responsible to the people, the 
Speaker feels little pressure from them, and 
dictates the course of the House irrespective 
of their demands. 
Speaker checks progressive bills, maintains a 
‘do-nothing’ policy, and defies the President 
and public opinion. He knows that the 
people have no chance to select or suggest 
more desirable men for the position. The 
result is that the House is not the originator 
of popular bills that it should be; it is not a 
leader; so far as results are concerned, it has 
become conservative. If it is necessary that 
the Speaker have unlimited authority, the 
- purpose for which the House exists demands 
that the Speaker be responsible to the people. 
A second situation was brought to public 
attention by the work of the recent conven- 
tions. The Vice-President should be the 
second strongest man in the country, the man 
most capable of succeeding to the Presidency 
in event of a vacancy. A glance at the two 
tickets last year reveals vice - presidential 
candidates whom no one would ever have 
suggested for the Presidency. No one knows 
that either is willing or able to execute the 
policies of his chief. Yet one of these men 
may later be President. The cause for this 
lies in the unimportance of the duties of the 
Vice-President. Men of presidential calibre 
can rarely be induced to run for the office. 
Moreover, the people do not care who pre- 
sides over the Senate, and give no attention 
to the selection of candidates. Parties, conse- 
quently, do not call out their strongest men; 
the selection, as a rule, being a compromise, 
and made after a few hours reflection. There 
is an utter disregard of the fact that the Vice- 
President should be capable of filling the 
President’s chair. 


It is no wonder that the’ 


The inconsistency of the present arrange- 
ment can be summed up thus: in the “direct” 
House the Speaker is chosen indirectly, and 
thus the very purpose for which the House 
exists is defeated; in the “indirect”? House the 
chairman is elected directly, and the insignifi- 
cance of his duties defeats the primary object 
of his popular, direct election, viz., the selection 
of the man most capable of succession. 

The question arises, why not remedy both 
situations by making the Vice-President 
Speaker of the House? This would necessi- 
tate the selection of a chairman of the Senate 
by that body; but this would not alter the 
nature of its work in the slightest. Such a 
change, however, would make the House 
truly popular. The Speaker would be re- 
sponsible to the country at large for the legis- 
lation of the administration. He would 
be directly influenced by popular demands, 
and would lead the House accordingly. He 
would encourage progressive ideas, rather 
than obstruct them. He would work in 
harmony with the President, rather than 
force the latter to a policy of ‘driving’ Con- 
gress; and the fear of a tyrannical executive 
would subside. He would direct legislation 
in accordance with his ‘party’s demands, 
rather than prevent the party accomplishing 
anything. The people would be the Speak- 
er’s constituents; he would be responsible to 
them, rather than be free to follow any course 
his interests might dictate. The House would 
assume its intended place in the national 
scheme, that of originator and promoter of 
popular measures. 

Equally important would be the effect on 
the Vice-Presidency. The office would be 
sought by leading men; it would be more 
worthy of their ambitions. They would 
compare various men and instruct delegates. 
The parties would have to demand their 
very ablest men. In event of death of the 
President, we would be certain of having a 
successor capable of carrying on the work of the 
administration, and the man regarded by the 
voters as the second strongest in the country. 
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PROBLEMS in MUNICIPAL ECONOMICS 


By W. C. 


OR many years the politicians have at- 
tracted considerable attention by their 
bitter denunciation of consolidated corpora- 
tions. They have asserted that consolidation 
meant gigantic monopolies under whose domi- 
nation and weight the people must groan; and 
they have advised the people to resist all at- 
tempts to merge public utility companies 
especially when the merging was being at- 
tempted by Eastern capitalists. 

It has been a mistaken policy on the part of 
many cities in the Middle and Western States 
to discriminate against the Eastern investor. 
It has been argued that local control of public 
utilities is a panacea which will cure all cor- 
poration evils, but experience has demon- 
strated that corporations owned and conducted 
by practical utility men of the Eastern States 
are giving the most satisfactory service and 
the lowest rates. Local control often means 
the complete control of the municipal govern- 
ment. It can dictate the terms of contracts 
and can fix its own rates. 

Local control may be all right in theory, 
but it is anything but satisfactory in its appli- 
cation. Hundreds of American cities have 
granted extraordinary franchises to local in- 
vestors only to realize later that the councils 
had been swayed either by money or a promise 
of future political support. Three years ago 
the City Council of a Nebraska municipality 
turned over to a coterie of local business men 
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certain unused street railway franchises for 
$1,000 cash; today the business men are 
asking a million dollars for these grants. The 
members of the City Council fully realized 
that the price was a mere bagatelle, but the 
proposition came from sixty leading citizens 
and their votes and influence were not to be 
ignored. 

Local control in Davenport, Iowa, Rock 
Island and Moline, Illinois, three sister cities, 
was never a marked success. The history of 
the public utility companies of these three cities 
is punctuated by many disappointments, 
costly litigations and’ unsatisfactory service; 
and yet when a consolidation of the different 
companies was planned and Eastern investors 
offered to finance the scheme, an emphatic 
protest was made by misguided citizens who 
believed they foresaw much trouble ahead. 
The following brief history of public utility 
matters in the tri-cities on the Mississippi will 
show some interesting facts as a result of con- 
solidation and Eastern control. 

In the early days of street railway history 
in the tri-cities there were a number of different 
companies in operation, mostly local invest- 
ments. None of these companies were ever a 
financial success, and when a proposition 
came from Chicago capitalists to acquire the 
different properties and effect a consolidation, 
the local investors hurriedly disposed of their 
interests. The new consolidated company 
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electrified the system and made many exten- 
sions. For various reasons, chiefly high finan- 
ciering on the part of certain persons con- 
nected with the management, the results were 
anything but’’satisfactory and the entire 
system was sold in 1898 to a syndicate of local 
business men, who organized a corporation 
known as the Tri-City Railway Company. 
Profiting by the experience of their prede- 
cessors, the new company soon placed the 
consolidated system upon a practical basis and 
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furnished the people with very satisfactory 
service. 

In the spring of 1906 the property was ac~ 
quired by the banking firms, N. W. Halsey 
& Co., Mackay & Co., and J. G. White & Co. 
of New York. At the same time all the elec- 
tric light and gas companies in the’ three cities 
went into the new corporation. 

In order to effectually carry out the plan of 
consolidation of all the companies, it first be- 
came necessary to combine the Davenport 
Gas & Electric Company, and the People’s 
Light Company, two rival Davenport corpora- 
tions. The City Council granted permission 
to transfer the grants and physical property of 
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the Davenport Gas & Electric Company to 
the People’s Light Company. As part of the 
agreement, the Consolidated Lighting Com- 
pany agreed to materially reduce the rates. 
One of the clauses in the Davenport Gas 
& pElectric Company’s ordinance provided 
that current should be generated’in Daven- 
port. This feature was eliminated‘and as the 
People’s Light Company franchise contained 
no such restriction the new company was ena- 
bled to obtain power at greatly reduced expense 


_— 





from Moline. As a concession for permitting 
consolidation and the abrogation of the clause 
regarding current the company immediately 
gave a voluntary reduction in both gas and 
electric rates. 

Previous to consolidation the properties 
were badly run down, and the generating 
capacity was inadequate and of an antiquated 
character. 

It was the opinion of the financiers who 
bought the consolidation that if considerable 
money was spent for improvements the plant 
would give much better service and lower 
rates might be made to the citizens. Accord- 
ingly, work was begun with this end in view. 
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PEOPLE’S POWER GAS PLANT—12,000 K.W. ELECTRIC PLANT AT WATER POWER PLANT 
; AT MOLINE 


The street railway tracks were relaid with 
eighty pound rails, in full tie concrete con- 
struction, the rolling stock was greatly im- 
proved by many new and additional cars and 
much needed night service put into effect. 
The system is now one of the best in the coun- 
try, and it would be difficult to find a street 
railway in better condition. 

In the lighting department the consolidated 
company has made many improvements 
which give its patrons some distinct benefits. 
In Davenport the price of: gas was reduced 
from $1.25 to $1.00, and a much better quality 
and pressure furnished. Before the consoli- 
dation Davenport was supplied by two gas 
corporations, the plants of both being anti- 
quated and inefficient. Neither plant was 
supplied with governors, photometers or 
other appliances for measuring and testing 
the efficiency of the product. The work of 
consolidating these plants, building many 
miles of feeder mains, making material ad- 
ditions for increasing the capacity, was all 
carried along without any interruption to the 
service. It was found necessary to treble the 
holder capacity and as a result of the reduction 
in price and improved service, the increased 
demand is such that the holder capacity will 
have to be doubled again. 

In Rock Island the gas works have been 
remodeled and the distributing system greatly 
improved. The price has been reduced from 
$1.12 to $1.00. The holder capacity has been 


increased from 110,000 to 610,000 feet capacity. 
This year the company contemplates laying 
about twenty-five miles additional mains. 

On the Davenport side the two old electric 
light and power plants have been consolidated 
and a sub-station established from which all 
the electric light and power is distributed, the 
power being generated by the combined 
water and steam plants of Moline. The 
capacity of the Moline plant has been quad- 
rupled. The peak load capacity of the Moline 
plant is 12,000 kilowatts or 16,000 horse power. 
The rates have been reduced from fifteen 
cents to substantially ten cents per kilowatt 
and the plant is now serving many manufac- 
turers in the three cities. The transmission 
lines will shortly be extended into the territory 
tributary to the three cities, and farmers and 
business men will be given the advantage of 
cheap power and lights. 

The management contemplates a continu- 
ation of the policy of furnishing excellent ser- 
vice at reasonable rates, and after the capital 
necessities are cared for the company will use 
its surplus earnings to develop inter-urban 
railways and power generation wherever it 
can be advantageously supplied. 

The heating system, a part of the Davenport 
Gas & Electric Company properties, came in 
with the merger. This was a utility that the 
consolidated company did not desire for the 
reason that it did not seem possible to give 
satisfactory service at a reasonable rate. But 
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radical improvements in the methods of oper- 
ation and charges have been made and the 
result is that a great deal of waste which was 
experienced in the past has been eliminated 
and it is not believed the system can be oper- 
ated without loss. 

k. Much credit is due Mr. J. F. Porter, presi- 
dent, for effecting the greatly improved con- 
ditions in the cities of Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline. There is not only a great 
improvement in the service and greatly re- 
duced rates, but the corporation seems to have 
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gained the confidence of the people. Scores 
of representative business men admitted to 
me that they were originally opposed to the 
consolidation, but now they are well satisfied 
with the results. The policy of the corpora- 
tion is evidently calculated to make friends. 
It never fools the people; never makes a prom- 
ise it does not keep, and it takes into full ac- 
count the fact that the confidence of the people 
is an asset of equal value to its franchises. It 
believes the people have rights and these rights 
will be respected at all times. 


WE WERE GIRLS 


“TO you mind the widow Martin’s quiltin’? 
Her daughter Sue was a flighty thing, 
Always laughing and flirting and jiltin’ 
And wearing this and t’other’s ring; 





She’s dead this twenty years, poor creature, 
She had soft blue eyes and a head of curls. 
*Pears like the flowers and the maids were sweeter, 
When we were girls. 


“How it snowed that day, though ’twas just November. 
Was the quilt ‘log cabin’ or ‘Irish chain’? 
I have forgot, but I well remember 
The widow’s nephew from down in Maine. 
When we shook the cat, he sent her yellin’ 
And bounced her out in about three whirls. 
They had many ways of fortune tellin’ 
When we were girls. 


“Do you remember the spelling battle— 

’Twas summer-time and the weather fine— 
When Polly Jenks spelled c-a-t-l, cattle, 

And Temperance Trimber, v-i-g-n, vine? 
But what did it matter, word or letter, 

They had cheeks like roses and teeth like pearls. 
Men were the same, no worse, no better, 

When we were girls. 


“*Twas the master himself that Polly married— 
Why, Jone, what ails you? What makes you sigh? 

You could not wed while the grandsire tarried, 

So youth and roses and love went by. 
They tell me Polly’s fine and haughty 

In lengthened dresses and brighter pearls, 
But the master’s just the same as taught ye, 

When we were girls.” 


—Copyright by Harper Brothers, and reprinted through their courtesy, 











HEN I return after a brief absence and 

find on my desk an accumulation of 
carefully marked mail, labelled ‘Immedi- 
ate,” ‘Business,’ ‘‘Editorial,” there is one 
part of the last named section that I always 
look at first—the letters from what we call 
our “veteran list.” Many subscribers write 
me that from ill health or some other po- 
tent cause, they are unable to continue the 
magazine. Every line of these letters over- 
flows with the feeling and sentiment which 
inspire an editor and every worker in the 
office. Many letters come from subscribers 
who have been readers for years, but .now 
find themselves in poor circumstances. “TI 
must cut off even -my favorite magazine, 
but I will miss it so much.” 

So we put them on the “veteran list,” to 
receive the magazine as long as he or she 
lives, and in all the hundreds of cases that 
have been handled each year, and that now 
mount up to thousands, I have never found 
one where confidence was abused, nor one 
where the recipient was -not delighted and 
grateful. What a satisfaction it has been to 
be able to render this small service to kind 
friends and appreciative readers, yet you can 
readily realize how these demands have grown 
until our veteran list is becoming a serious 
tax on our resources. While it is our pur- 
pose to continue our present list of “‘veteran” 
subscribers, the time has arrived when we 
must ask others to help, if this good work is 
to include those who write in this year say- 
ing they are unable to continue. I am go- 
ing to ask subscribers who feel that they can 
afford to help others to send me their names 
and I will forward direct to them letters, stat- 


ing that the writers cannot continue; their 
magazine, but would like to do so. My pur- 
pose is to send the original letters direct, so 
that those who desire to help may have the 
pleasure of writing personally to these sub- 
scribers who ought to go on our veteran list, 
telling them that their favorite magazine will 
be continued. 

A few of these letters are reproduced be- 
low—of course suppressing the names—that 
you may see just what comes to my desk. 


Sept. 16, 1907. 
Dear National:— 

So faithfully have you come to me during 
ihe long weeks of my recent illness! “TI 
thank you” seems such poor payment, bu: 
I do thank you with all my heart, and, little 
by little, I have saved this $ for you; I wish 
it were more, but you will remember that 
I am old, a widow and alone, and my hands 
support me. 

I am getting better in health now, and life 
is sweet and bright notwithstanding my late 
illness. 

Your magazine is one of the very best in 
existence. How I love it! The sight of it 
monthly brings a smile to my face, no matter 
how tired I am. 

It came this morning, and one poem was 
worth a year’s subscription. And, in imagin- 
ation, I see all the places you write of—I get 
acquainted with the people you meet—I just 
simply go with You. Do you wonder that 
your magazine is meat and bread to me? 
Thanking you again, and wishing you all 
earthly good, I am your sincere friend, 

S. D. K. 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


express the “Art of the Dessert.” They 
appeal to the sense of the appropriate 
on any and every occasion, whether 
served alone or as an accompaniment 
to an elaborate dessert. 





RECIPE 


Cut out a piece of plain cake, making each side the 
width of a Nabisco Sugar Wafer. Along one side of 
the wafers put a thin coating of Royal Icing—then place 
lengthwise against the cake. Remove center of cake. 
Chop fine two ounces of walnuts and add to one cupful 
of whipped cream with sugar and vanilla extract to taste 
—then fill up center. Decorate with two NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers and candied rose leaves. Serve with 
chopped lemon jelly and macaroons. 











in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers 





LET’S TALK IT OVER 


Dec. 27, 1908. 
Dear National:— 

On this, the 27th day of December, my 
69th birthday, I thank you for the kind greet- 
ings for the season and for the dear NATIONAL 
for the past year, and am sorry to say that 
I cannot do one thing for you in return. 

You may remember that I told you that 
I am a shut-in; a cripple and cannot get 
out like other women. 

So, I ask you to stop the magazine when 
the year expires. If matters get better with 
me I shall renew my subscription, till then, 
be sure that I shall not forget you—any of 
you, or that I do not fully appreciate every 
line you write in the magazine—no part of 
it is dull. Often, I feel that I am along with 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, and I fully enjoy the 
sights and sounds with him. 

I am not unhappy today. Do not think 
it of me. Life is very sweet and full of bless- 
ings. Still, the panic has ruined my little 
business for the present, and I cannot in- 
dulge in books. I cannot go to church. I 
see few people. I never visit—you see that 
I can do nothing in return for your kindness. 
May all good attend you, and each of you, 
during the coming new year. 

With thanks and love, Good-bye, 

J. D. K. 


Dec. 19, 1908. 
Mr. CHAPPLE: 
Dear Friend, ., 

Could you know how hard it is to 
write you that I cannot comply with or to 
your kind liberal offer. I want to tell you 
that I have been sick nearly all the time for 
two years, and Mr. Reed was blind about 
three years and entirely helpless for months 
and died the fifth of May. You will see that 
we have had nothing but trouble and bills 
to pay. Now I wish to say, if you can wait 
a little while for the money I will take the 
magazine at $1.50 a year. If I should not 
live, my daughter will send you money order 
for $1.50. I would have liked to had two 
of the “Happy Habit” to send to friends. 
I have “Heart Throbs” and have presented 
my friends, some of them, with ‘Heart 
Throbs.” 

Mr. Chapple, I thank you so much for 
your kindness in sending the magazine. We 
enjoy reading, and when I am not able to 
read, Daughter reads to me. I thank you 


again and wish you abundant success and 
I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. 
Very sincerely your friend, 
E. J. R. 


Dec. 14, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Chapple:— 

Kind Sir, Mr. Hall received a letter from 
your circulation manager last June, saying 
to let them know if he could subscribe him- 
self for the NATIONAL for 1909. 

As he is old and not able to write, I will 
write for him as I have for a few years past. 
We both are very very sorry that we cannot 
subscribe for it, but our means are limited 
and cannot afford to do so, although we would 
like to so very much. We both enjoy the 
magazine dearly and so very much hate to 
part with it, but necessity compels us to do so. 

We both join in thanking you for your 
kindness in sending it to us the past year, 
and may our Heavenly Father bless you for 
it, as I know He will. 

We both join in wishing a happy New Year 


to you. J. D. H. 
Dec. 11, 1908. 
Mr. Jor MiTcHELL CHAPPLE: 
Dear Editor: 


Dec. ’08 is stamped on the wrapper of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, from which I infer 
my time expires then. As I’ve not sold any 
more “Heart Throbs,” and money is scarce 
with me, I must ask you to drop my name 
from your list. I read your article about 
some who are in arrears with you and I do 
not wish to be of that sort. I have had 
much pleasure in reading your writings and 
shall miss the magazine. 

With all good wishes for your future work, 


I am most truly yours, V. M. B. 
eS 

THE “AMERICAN IDEA” IN THE 
THEATER 


N° theatrical manager has a more correct 
understanding of the “American idea” 
in plays than Henry W. Savage, and his suc- 
cess has, naturally, been phenomenal. While _ 
driving direct at those simple heart affections 
of the people, he never fails to preserve a cer- 
tain dignity and wholesomeness in every play 
he stages. 

When in New York recently, I heard that 
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Victor V 
$60 


SEMBRICH 


You think you can tell the difference between hearing 
grand-opera artists sing and hearing their beautiful voices 


on the Victor. But can you? 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit” at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abott, Homer, and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

Every day at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the grand-opera 
stars sing, accompanied by the hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces. The 
diners listen with rapt attention, craning their necks to get a glimpse of 
the singer. But it is a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the 
great pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people 
rushed from all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine Le? are 
listening to a singer making a record while the —_ hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? hay ictor dealer will 
gladly play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $300. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. ice ‘m 


e a 
| C O I HIS MASTERS VOKE 


’ To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 











A complete list of new Victor Records for February will be found in the February number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s; McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s; and March Cosmopolitan. 








LET’S TALK IT OVER 


he was to present a new play. As is custom- 
ary, it was to be tried first outside the city 
limits, with a view to discovering its weak 
points before presenting it to an exacting 
audience. In theatrical parlance, this is 
called “dogging a play.” This latest de- 
light for theater-goers is written by Edith 
Ellis, who has already brought out a large 
number of such productions, and it is entitled 
“Mary Jane’s Pa.” I soon learned that it 
was to be tested that night in Paterson, New 
Jersey; true, that city is an hour distant 
from New York, but the fascination of seeing 
this final test of one of Mr. Savage’s plays 
was irresistible. 

There was a splendid audience in the Pat- 
erson theater; the mayor was there in even- 
ing dress, and there were sundry other well- 
known men and women. Seated near the 
middle of the center aisle was Mr. Savage, 
recognized by no one apparently as his glance 
swept the stage, without an opera glass, but 
missing no single move. Between the acts 
there was a swift word of command: 

“The movement is a little slow—hurry 
it up.” 

“Pat her on the back; she is doing well.” 

“Move that press a little to the right.” 

“Have so-and-so speak more clearly.” 

“Hold her in—she is going a little too 
swift.” 

“Be a little easier on the love-taps.” 

In five minutes, almost in a single breath, 
he had delivered a criticism on the play that 
would have made a dramatic critic green with 
envy. He had apparently seen every mo- 
tion, every expression of every face, from 
the raising of the curtain to its fall. Inci- 
dentally he inquired: 

“How about that bill posting on Forty- 
second Street—why was it overlooked?” 

“T shall have to go and see that other com- 
pany now; I won’t see them again for two 
years.” For when one of his companies 
starts out on a tour, he naturally does not 
come into personal touch with it again for 
some time. 


* * * 


This little play is a pastoral; it outlines 
also a phase of the eternal sex problem, but 
has all the sweet hominess of an Indiana 
town. It pictures a woman editor and pro- 
prietor of a country newspaper, depicting 
her struggles to make a living after she has 


been deserted by a shiftless husband; she 
has two daughters, Lucile, named during 
the romantic and early part of her married 
life, and Mary Jane, who arrived when com- 
mon sense held sway in the home. The 
younger daughter went to school and occa- 
sionally arrived home in deep dejection be- 
cause the other scholars wanted to know 
what had become of her “pa.” 

“He is not even in the cemetery, like other 
girls’ fathers,” she wailed. 

The whereabouts of Mary Jane’s pa is 
soon made plain, for he returns home, and 
being unfit for other work, is put in the 
kitchen as a servant, a proceeding which 
occasions much food for gossip in the village. 
The play also deals with politics—but why 
tell the story? ‘Mary Jane’s Pa” must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

The remarkable subtle balancing of the 
cast, even to the properties of the printing 
office, the printer’s devil, the pieing of the 
type, rings true. If that play does not take 
hold of every newspaper man’s heart, and 
the hearts of his family, it is because they are 
unreachable through the dramatic art. 


* Pa * 


A FINE PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 
HE portrait on the cover of this issue is 
taken from a bust of President Lincoln 
just completed by a young Italian sculptor, 
Mr. Gironi of the Boston Sculpture Com- 
pany. This bust is attracting widespread and 
favorable criticism. 


* * * 


NOW FOR THE GARDEN 
“THE Use of the Feet in Sowing and Plant- 
ing” is the title of a little pamphlet 
issued by Peter Henderson & Company, the 
well-known New York seedsmen. Written 
some years ago by the firm’s founder, this 
little treatise will still be found of very prac- 
tical value, especially to the novice, who will 
obviate many mistakes by its careful perusal. 
It is in a sense a summary of Mr. Hender- 
son’s own experiences as a gardener, and it 
points out in a clear and interesting way the 
gardener’s difficulties and pitfalls and the_ 
most practical way to overcome and avoid 
them. Mr. Henderson ‘says: 
“On one occasion, as an experiment, I 
sowed twelve rows of sweet corn and twelve 
rows of beets, treading in, after sowing, every 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


Floswery 


Trade-Mark 





Stamped on every pair 


Every woman who knows * ONYX” Hosiery will have cause to rejoice and participate in 
the innovations of a practical nzture which places the “ONYX” Brand in the front rank of 
accomplished achievements for th: coming year. 

GOOD as “ONYX” Hosiery has been in the past, it will be much BETTER in the future 
—the fabrics have been practically re-created, all of superb quality. 

The “DUB=L TOP” —not merely reinforced but double thickness and extremely 
elastic—will withstand the ravages o7 the garter clasp. 

The “WYDE TOPS” provide extra width and elasticity at the top without superfluous 
width all over. 

The “DOUBLEX” quality reveals vast improvement in Fabric— wear-resisting in a 
degree hitherto unknown — 

The numbers here described all have these advantages. 


For Women 


E /990. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze E/710. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze 
Cotton “DUB-L TOP,” spliced heel, sole and Lisle, ““WYDE TOP” Special Feature. 

toe. 50 cents per pair. 50 cents per pair. 

E /880. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze 

E//960. Women’s “ONYX” Black Cobweb Litie, “DOUBLEX” extra strong pos uneer 

Lisle “DUB-L TOP” spliced heel, sole and toe. superior quality. 75 cents per pair. 


o cents per pair. P 
: ibis Outsize Hose 
409 /K. Women’s “ONYX” Black, White 170/S. Women’s “ONYX” Black and 
and Tan Silk Lisle “‘DUB-L TOP” reinforced Colored Gauze Lisle “‘DUB-L TOP.” Colors: 
heel, sole and toe. Feels and looks like Silk— _ white, pink, tan, cardinal, sky, navy and violet. 
wears better. 50 cents per pair. 50 cents per pair. 





Special Value — Silk Hosiery 


134. Women’s “ONYX” Black Pure 106. Pure Thread Silk Black,White,Tan 
Thread Silk ‘““DUB-L TOP,” lisle lined sole. | Ox-blood, Copenhagen Blue, London Smoke, 
Special. $1.75 per pair. Paris Tan, American Beauty, Pongee—all 

colors to match shoes and gowns, unques- 
tionably the best value in America. 
$2.25 per pair. 








For Men 


E /209. Men’s “ONYX” Black Gauze E /325. Men’s “ONYX” Black and Col- 
Lisle “DOUBLEX” uality, reinforced ored Silklisle. The Satisfactory Hose. 
strength. Special value. 50 cents per pair. 50 cents per pair. 











If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer or send post-paid any number desired. Write Dept. 20. 


New York 








Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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TIN SOLDIERS AND CHINA DOLLS WITH OTIS HARLAN IN “A BROKEN IDOL” 
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ur Resident School. Men 
earn good salaries at easy 
» practical instruction. We 
uarantee proficiency or money refunded. Posi- 
fons assured. IHlustrating, Cartooning, Commer- 
ye cial Designing, Mechanical, Architectural, and 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting taught by instruc- 
tors trained in Europe and America, Advisory 
board approves lessons, Test work sent tree to 
find out your needs and probable success. ‘Tell 
course wanted 


ACMi School of drawing, 8. St.,Kalamagoo, Mich’ 


By our wonderful Simplex 8ys- 
tem—one of the greatest inven- 
tions of the age—anyone of ord- 
inary education can learn by 
mail to play piano or Organ 


IN 20 EASY LESSONS 

You need not know the first 
principles of music. By this won- 
derful system you can in 20 les- 
sons become a capable musician. 
The work is easy and fascinating 


















Our graduates are filling High Salaried 


EARN $25 10 $ Good artists 

and upwards, in easy faseinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com. 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed eompetent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
WN 18 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


STUDY fish Sraae 
Instruction by 
LAW Correspondence 
Fourteenth ee a 
for the bar of any State. Imp 
~~ 10d of instruction, combining the Text-Book, 
Lecture and Case Book methods. Approved by 
the bench and bar. ree nee: ge, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. niform rate 
of tuition Write today for Catalogue. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 










ou can play popular, sacred or 
Jassical music. Considered bet- 
ter than a 3-year conservatory 
course a8 a time arjd money-sav- 
er—teaches the practical and usa- 
blein music and does away With 
all unnecessary theory. You 
should have this course of les- 
sons.The costis a meretrificcom- 
pared tothe real worth. Send for 
our Free Book today. State 
whether you have piano ororgan. 
SValediGh v4 SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Conservatory 248 

City, urs 


Ball Bearing Faucet Water Motor 


with emery wheel, buffing wheel, polishing material, 

pulley, wrench, only $3.50. A household necessity. 

- Sharpens tools, cutlery, runs light machinery, etc. 
PONY RIGS 2252825 | tow i 9 tt, Ds 

— > Ss SS. 

THE TONY PONY LINE The Edgar Mfg. Co., 709 Kast Bldg. Boston, Ma 

=== FIFTY DESIONSS=—=—_=_= 


They are durable—built from the best Brooks Rupture Appliance. 
materials, A large seortunens, of, She New 2a wonderful. No 
and Ponies kept at the . xi i 
Send for free illustrated catalog ‘*‘B”’ of pantet ety psec papal gas 


: ; : » ds. Safe,durable and 

| a in Me rist Q . . ; pa ’ = 
5 ey eau the Ue ee cheap. Sent on trial, Measurement blanks and full infor- 
a 


Our Free catalog “A” tells all about 250 styles of full size vehicles, | mation free. cf . 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 5/5 Office Building Kalamazoo, Mich. C. E.BROOKS, 8743 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 


GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 

of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 4o per cent. as 
‘ood as the een, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
1X MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 

No Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 

contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and ink. See 

how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing, 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent. 
Bg drawing is even 40 percent.as good as the original, you have this natural 
ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept. 250, Scranto.., Pa. 
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alternate row of each. In both cases, those 
trod in came up in four days, while those 
“‘unfirmed”’ remained twelve days before 
starting, and would not then have germi- 
nated had not rain fallen, for the soil was dry 
as dust when the seed was sown.” 

The same season, in August, he treated 
turnips and spinach seeds in the same way, 
and with the same result. 

According to Mr. Henderson, “firming” 
is one of the gardener’s most important duties, 
not alone in the planting of seeds, but in the 
planting of trees and shrubbery as well. In 
a practical, humorous way, he discusses tree 
planting: 

“When the amateur gardener receives his 
package of trees or plants from the nursery- 
man, he handles them as if they were glass; 
every broken twig or root calls forth a com- 
plaint, and he proceeds to plant them, gin- 
gerly straightening out each root and sift- 
ing the soil around them; but he would no 
more stamp down that soil than he would 
stamp on the soil of his mother’s grave. So 
the plant, in nine cases out of ten, is left 
loose and waggling; the dry air penetrates 
through the soil to its roots; the winds shake 
it; it shrivels up and fails to grow; and then 
come the anathemas on the head of the un- 
fortunate nurseryman, who is charged with 
selling him dead trees or plants. 

“Some time ago, I sent a package of a 
dozen roses by mail to a lady in Savannah. 
Soon after she wrote me a woeful story, say- 
ing that, though the roses seemingly had ar- 
rived all right, they had all died but one, 
and, what was very singular, she said the 
one that lived was the one that Mr. Jones 
had stepped on and which she had thought 
sure was crushed to death, for Mr. Jones 
weighs two hundred pounds. Now, though 
I do not advise any gentleman of two hundred 
pounds putting his brogan on the top of a 





LET’S TALK IT OVER 


tender rose-plant as a practice conducive to 
its health, yet, if Mrs. Jones could have al- 
lowed her weighty lord to press the soil against 
the root of each of her dozen roses, I much 
doubt if she would have to mourn their loss.” 

When spring comes again, and the “plant- 
ing fever” is once more upon us, let us not 
forget the moral of Mr. Henderson’s little 
story and remember to “firm the soil well’; 
Mr. Henderson often said that, if he had his 
way, he would put a sign at every cross-roads 
in the United States—‘‘Firm the soil well.” 
And the carrying out of this maxim would 
make a difference of millions of dollars in 
annual crops, and assure success in our gar- 
dens. 


* * * 


THE BROKEN IDOL 
Ke: LAUGHING scene play” is what 
“The Broken Idol” has been called 
during its run in Chicago, where it has been 
since August. It is to be in Boston and New 
York during the coming summer. 

The scenic section of the first act repre- 
sents the Chinese settlement in Los Angeles 
during a New Year celebration. The second 
act shows the grounds surrounding the man- 
sion on an estate near Santa Monica. One 
of the spectacular surprises in the opera 
is when four rose bushes standing in full 
veiw are suddenly transformed into four little 
dancing girls; another surprise is when Alice 
York comes on the scene in an electrically 
illuminated balloon, and makes a complete 
circuit of the house. 

The opera is replete with sparkling lines 
and humorous bits of acting; it is the work 
of a Toledo man, Hal Stephens. The lyrics 
are by Harry Williams and the music by 
Egbert Van Alstyno, a recurrence of names 
already familiar and popular in connection 
with recent song successes. 
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